














NEW YORK IS BUILDING LOW-RENT HOUSING...NOW 

legates to NAHO’s Annual Meeting in November will see under 
e construction six projects such as the above 1300-unit Abraham 
oln development; two up and occupied; eight in the site stage. 
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—— Housing is in politics now .. . 


and this is good— 
and this is bad. 


It is good, because no issue becomes political unless it turns on some 
urgent, popularly recognized need. To have housing discussed from coast 
to coast in town meetings, at Thursday clubs, in party leadership caucuses: 
to have it featured in editorials and on radio broadcasts; to have it made 
the subject of jokes and cartoons and movies—all this is to get the long 
sought public understanding of the housing problem that has been known 
to be requisite to housing action. 


But it is bad that housing is in politics because of the danger this situation 
presents that the issue may come in for more argumentation than action. 
The past strength of housing programs for the nation has been the fac’ 
that such programs were non-political—that they were sustained by bi- 
partisan support. Through the cooperative efforts of men of all political 
faiths, action on these programs was possible. In the present atmosphere 
of probes and investigations and indictments and claims and counter-claims, 
the advantage of political immunity is fast being lost. 


There is only one cure for today’s housing confusions: facts. Hence, 
it is the obligation of every individual and agency now concerned with 
providing a sound solution to the housing problem to cooperate with the 
Congressional investigators now trying to get the answers to such questions 
as: Do we have a housing shortage? If so, why? If so, how extensive. is 
it? Why are housing prices high? Who can, and who can not, pay these 
prices? What is the relationship of a housing shortage (if one exists) to 
individual well being, to municipal stability, to national security ? 





The public housing agencies and officials of the country are in possession 
of housing facts that in many cases are nowhere else available. Their 
knowledge and experience must be put at the disposal of those who are 
now seeking the basis on which to build a housing policy. 



















Further, these facts must get to the men and women who next fall will 
be candidates for Congressional seats. No matter what political party 
these men and women belong to, they should form their housing opinions 
on the basis of housing facts. 


Thus, if we can take advantage of the present position of housing as 

political issue, by using it to create a real understanding of the basic 
truths that underly our present difficulties, we can escape from the “this 
is good”—“this is bad” reaction that is now delaying progress. 
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American Legion Votes Against Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill 


The American Legion on August 31 
said “no” on the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill, thus reaffirming “its peculiar posi 
tion as the only national organization, 
other than those with pecuniary inter- 
est in the real estate market, to oppose 
seriously the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill”? 

The action was taken at the Legion's 
29th annual convention in New York 
City when the delegates turned down 
by a 2796 to 722 vote a resolution to 
support the housing bill. Consensus of 
the meeting—which was marked by 
four days and nights of traditional 
Legion revelry—was that housing is 
the nation’s number 2 problem, first 
place being accorded the need for se- 
curing universal military training. 

The vote on the Taft-Ellender-Wag 
ner bill was taken after a two-hour de- 
bate, following three days of precon- 
vention study of housing issues by the 
Legion’s housing committee. Although 
the convention’s full accredited voting 
strength of 3518 was recorded on the 
official T-E-W bill roll call, less than 
half that number of delegates was actu- 
ally on the floor at the time of the bal- 
loting. Actually, the volume of sound 
on the “ayes” and “noes” was about 
equal. However, vote counting was 
done by states, with absentee delegates 
being recorded with the majority vote 
of the states they represented. Hence, 
the final figures showed the heavy ma- 
jority against the bill. 


“Socialized” Housing Basis for Defeat 

Basis for rejecting the bill, according 
to arguments presented during the de- 
bate, was its aid to public “socialized” 
housing. Specifically, the bill was char- 


acterized as (1) an attempt to solve on , 


a national basis what was a state and 
local problem, (2) another grab for 
federal aid “like the PWA”, and (3) a 
program that would discourage private 
enterprise and create additional bureau- 
cracy. 

Support for the bill came from (1) 
a minority of the Legion’s housing 
committee, (2) delegates from 11 states 
and territories committed to the bill by 
prior action of department conventions, 
and (3) scattered votes on the floor. 
Walter E. Alessandroni, Executive Di- 
rector of The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority, a World War II Legion 
naire, led the fight for the bill on the 
convention floor. States solidly behind 
the bill were Arizona, Colorado, D. C., 
Georgia, Hawaii, Massachusetts, New 





‘Quotation from Pittsburgh's Post Gazette, 
September 4, 1947. 
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Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is 
land, Utah, and Vermont. 

Newly elected national Legion com 
mander James F. O'Neil of Manches 
ter, New Hampshire, said that although 
he had supported the bill as a member 
of the New Hampshire delegation, the 
convention’s action in rejecting it had 
decided the question for him. The 
decision was “arrived at through dem 
ocratic processes,” he said, adding that 
defeat of the resolution did not mean 
that the Legion “won't fight for ade 
quate housing.” The Legion will de 
velop a plan for housing, he said, but 
“it will take some time.” 

Housing Resolutions Adopted 

Other housing resolutions adopted 
by the convention called for: 

1—Imposition of loyalty oath as a 
condition of eligibility for public hous 
ing and the eviction of all public hous 
ing residents “known to be affiliated 
with subversive organizations.” 

2—Eviction from public housing, 
within three months, of over-income 
nonveterans and replacing them with 
veterans. 

3—Changing disposition policy to 


permit sale of war housing by in 
dividual units with priority to veterans, 
instead of requiring that they be sold 
in large groups to single investors.* 
(In this connection the convention au 
thorized both the national body and 
the Indiana department to investigate 
the recent sale of war housing in Knox, 
Indiana, to a private investor.) 

4—Urging private companies to build 
housing for their employees. 

5—Support for housing investiga 
tions by the Department of Justice and 
Congress. 

6—Curtailing export of housing ma 
terials. 

Setting up of emergency machin 
ery by federal agencies for rescuing 
veterans threatened with mortgage fore 
closure in the event of a depression. 

8—Stimulating veterans cooperative 
ownership enterprises. 
9—Empowering RFC to serve as a 
secondary market for GI loans. 
10—Investigation of the entire ad 
*The policy on disposition has never been 
that war housing be sold 
For statement of most 


me ot “requiring 
to single investors 


, 
recent disposition policy, see page 25 
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1948 NAHO OFFICERS AND BOARD NOMINATED 


The NAHO 1947 Nominating Committee met in Washington on 
| | September 7 and recommended a slate of Association officers and Board 
members to take office December 1, 1947. Names of the candidates 
| were sent out to all active NAHO members on September 13 with the 
| statement that petitions to place additional names on the ballot must 
| reach the NAHO office by October 17. Mail ballots for the election 
will be distributed not less than 20 days before the NAHO annual 
meeting (November 17-20, 1947) and must be returned to Chicago by 


Following are the recommendations of the Nominating Committee: 

President—Ray O. Edwards, Executive Director, The Housing Au 
thority of Jacksonville, Florida. 

Vice-Presidents—John W. Beard, Secretary-Executive Director, Housing 
Authority of the City and County of San Francisco, and Elizabeth 
Wood, Executive Secretary, Chicago Housing Authority. 

Board members for three-year terms, 1947-1950— 
Edward Adams, Executive Director and Secretary, Housing Authority 

of Town of Wethersfield, Connecticut. 

Ernest J. Bohn, Director, Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority. | 
Herbert J. Dahlke, Chairman, Housing Authority of Portland, Oregon 
Floyd S. Ratchford, Executive Director and Secretary, Housing Au 
thority of the City of Vancouver. 

J. Gilbert Scheib, Secretary-Executive Director, Housing Authority 


Al Thomas, Manager, Delaney Community, The Housing Authority 


Present Board members whose terms expire this year are: D. Elwood 
Caples, Vancouver, Washington; E. S. Cook, Atlanta; Ray O. Edwards; 
John A. Kervick, New York City; Hugh R. Pomeroy, Westchester 
County, New York; and Robert R. Taylor, Chicago. 
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ministration of GI home loans both by 
the Legion and by Congress. 

On three separate occasions during 
the week before the housing issue came 
up on the convention floor, members 
of the Legion housing committee met 
to consider the type of action it would 
recommend to alleviate the housing 
shortage. The first of these preconven- 
tion meetings was an all-day forum on 
August 26, at which some 50 repre- 
sentatives of the housing industry, f- 
nancing agencies, and the government 
were invited to express their views. 
The second meeting was a closed execu- 
tive session at which Richard Cadwal- 
lader of New Orleans was re-elected 
housing chairman; and the third was 
an open meeting of the convention 
committee on veterans housing. 

Among the participants at the all-day 
forum session were: Herbert U. Nel- 
son, National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards; Frank C. Cortright, Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders; 
Douglas Whitlock, Producers Council; 
Howard Smith, American Bankers As- 
sociation; Senator Joseph R. McCarthy; 
Assistant FHA Commissioner Maurice 
R. Massey; Harold Lee, Governor, 
Home Loan Bank System; Herman T. 
Stichman, Commissioner, New York 
State Division of Housing. 

Senator McCarthy told the forum 
that although the Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner bill contained many good provi- 
sions, he did not think it would be 
passed in its present form. He further 
expressed the view that Senator Taft 
was “not wedded to the bill.” He said 
that Senator Taft would not have 
helped in the formation of the new 
joint Congressional committee to in- 
vestigate housing if he believed his bill 
held the full answer to the housing 
problem. 

Housing Position Criticized 

Sharp criticism of the Legion’s op- 
position to the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill came from New York’s Mayor Wil- 
liam O’Dwyer, himself a Legion mem- 
ber. “I love my Legion membership,” 
the Mayor said, “but I would have 
loved to have seen some decent think- 
ing come out of the American Legion 
convention.” Denouncing the Legion 
housing stand as a “deep low in ingrati- 
tude to the veteran,” Mayor O’Dwyer 
said he was shocked by the statement 
that solution of the housing shortage 
was principally a state and local mat- 
ter. “It was and still is an obligation 
of the national government to do its 
part,” he concluded. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., national 
housing chairman of the American Vet- 
erans Committee, also criticized the 
Legion stand, charging that the Legion 
leaders had “again joined forces with 
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The NAAG President Says... 


On the not too far distant horizon, the Annual Meeting of NAHO 
looms. I think of that occasion as a time for weighing our accom- 
plishments and failures one against the other. And in this evaluation, 
our membership record tells an important story. This year there has 
been a noticeable increase in the membership total—in the new blood 
that is flowing through the organization, in the blossoming leadership 
that is to be seen in all parts of the country, in the strong public housing 
supporters that have come forth in many communities in the face of 
the stormy seas that public housing is weathering. 

In taking a membership inventory, the number of local authority 
commissioners who actively support the Association is of particular 
significance. Not long ago the Journat printed a breakdown of pro- 

| fessions represented by local authority commissioners. The analysis 

shows that almost half of them come from the ranks of business, 

banking, and industry. Their influence, their strength, their practical 

| application of the principles of democracy, their informed expressions 
in the field of low-rent housing, exert the most telling force we have 
for promoting a sound national housing program. They are the repre- 
sentatives of the city and the state, charged with establishing policy 
and responsible for the execution of the law. They serve their 
communities and their neighbors—without coimpensation, but with 
unselfish loyalty. 

But how many of these men and women really know the public 
housing program? How many are able to give strong testimony before 
Congressional committees or before local audiences on the value and 
need of public housing? Why do not more of them find it essential 
to know and appreciate the services available from NAHO? Where 

| are these business men, lawyers, doctors, ministers, architects, and 
| representatives of labor on the roster of NAHO Annual Meetings? 
* . * * * 
Witness the scene in the board room of the local authority when the 
new commissioner arrives. From the mayor he had a vague idea 
| that he would be serving the public good by accepting appointment; 
| he wonders what it is all about but, being wise, keeps quiet as he 
hears the discussion of administrative problems; he awaits the dawning 
of understanding. 

Did the executive director have ready for this new commissioner a 
portfolio containing the latest reports of the authority? Did he have 
an administrative chart prepared for him? Did he have reference 
material on the basic principles of public housing made available to 
him—material that was simply stated and designed to inspire this 
newcomer to the field with a sense of the high purpose and responsi- 
bilities he was undertaking? Did he suggest to this new commissioner 
the value of NAHO membership and stress the importance of attending 
its meetings? Or is the “on-looker” attitude of this new commissioner 
allowed to continue during the course of his entire term of office—to 
the loss of the authority and to the public? 

Let us consider these questions when arranging for attendance at 
the coming NAHO Annual Meeting. We need and want our com- 
missioners present. They need to feel the spirit and deep significance 
of the public housing program—an experience that is made generously 
available to them at NAHO’s annual conferences. 


E. W. BLUM, 
President of NAHO, 
September, 1947 











the real estate lobby in opposing any committees, Mr. Roosevelt said 


efforts to get housing at prices veterans 


the 








can afford to pay.” Quoting testimony 
by representatives of the Legion and 
of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards before Congressional 


similarity of arguments against the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill showed the 
Legion to have been “the principal er- 
rand boy on Capitol Hill for the power- 
ful real estate lobby.” 
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Policies for Disposition of Permanent 
War Housing Set by HHFA 


The controversial questions of how, 
when, and to whom permanent war 
housing projects should be sold were 
dealt with in one of the first regula- 
tions issued by the new Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. Published in 
the Federal Register of August 27 and 
effective on that date, the order in 
many respects follows the so-called 
Wolcott bill (H.R. 3492), left pending 
in the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency when the 80th Congress 
adjourned on July 27. 

The sharp clashes of opinion that 
marked the hearings in both the House 
and Senate committees on the question 
of war housing disposition centered 
around issues with which the new 
HHFA order deals: (1) should present 
occupants of the projects in question 
get priority over non-resident veterans 
seeking the housing; (2) should the 
housing be sold only for cash; (3) 
should speed in getting the federal gov- 
ernment out of this type of the hous- 
ing business be a major consideration; 
(4) should public agenices prepared to 
operate the housing for low-income 
families or groups of occupants (or 
prospective occupants) have any advan- 
tage in acquiring the housing over 
private investors who could be expected 
to operate the housing on a business 
basis, regardless of the type of housing 
needs that might be predominant in 
the community. 

HHFA’s answers to these questions 
—involving more than 160,000 units of 
housing—are as follows: 


Order of Preference 

1—First preference goes to veterans 
occupying housing that is scheduled for 
disposal. 

2—Veterans intending to occupy 
such housing get second preference. 

3—Non-veterans occupying the 
housing to be sold get third priority. 

This order of priorities applies to the 
type of housing that is suited to indi- 
vidual home ownership. The only type 
of multiple-unit housing included in 
this priority schedule is that which ac- 
commodates a maximum of four fam- 
ilies, the understanding being that the 
purchaser would occupy one of the 
units. 

Large-Scale Projects 

Housing built to accommodate more 
than four families represents a different 
type of problem and is differently dealt 
with in the HHFA regulation, as fol- 
lows. 

Before a project is offered to inves- 
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tors, groups composed of “preferred 
purchasers” will have an opportunity 
to purchase it. The order provides that 
during the 30 days after such housing 
is declared eligible for disposition by 
HHFA, a group of these so-called “pre- 
ferred purchasers” (that is, purchasers 
qualifying under the priorities system 
mentioned above) may submit to the 
Public Housing Administration a plan 
for purchase of the project. However, 
this opportunity will not be automa- 
tically extended for each such project 
but “may be” proferred—‘consistent 
always with a practicable plan for dis- 
position of the project.” 

Private investors come into the pic- 
ture under the circumstance either that 
there is deemed to be no “practicable” 
means for purchase by a group of pre- 
ferred purchasers or that the group 
can not live up to the seven-month 
maximum time allowance prescribed 
for negotiating the sale. Private inves- 
tors get their chance at the housing on 
a competitive bidding basis, whereas 
all other sales are on the basis of 
appraised values. 

As the order is presently written, 
there appears to be some likelihood 
that sales to private investors can escape 
the provisions against speculative sales 
that the order sets up. The order stip- 
ulates that for a period of a year after 
the date of original sale, no housing 
sold to preferred purchasers may be 
“resold for an amount in excess of the 
original sales price plus the actual costs 
of any improvements made [and] the 
amount of any normal and customary 
brokerage fees or commissions t 
Inasmuch as competitive bidders are 
not presently classified in the order as 
“preferred purchasers,” it is quite pos- 
sible that they would have a free hand 
on resales. 

Public Purchase for Low-Rent Use 

The possibility that there might be 
pressure to convert permanent war 
housing to public low-rent housing use 
has been recognized since the Lanham 
Act was passed in 1940. At that time, 
Congress recorded itself as unwilling 
to make any blanket provisions in favor 
of this kind of disposition by requiring 
that it be given the opportunity to 
authorize or reject every application for 
such conversions. Since the end of the 
war, 73 cities have applied to PHA to 
convert Lanham Act housing to low- 
rent housing. Involved in these appli- 
cations are 118 projects and 30,000 
units. 


Under the new HHFA order, only 
applications from local communities 
submitted prior to July 1, 1947, will be 
recognized. All such applications are 
to be referred by PHA to the HHFA 
Administrator before December 31, 
1947, with recommendations as to how 
the applications should be handled. 
During the period from the date of 
the new HHFA order to December 31, 
1947, the projects involved will be 
temporarily reserved from other dispo- 
sition. On receipt of the applications 
from PHA, the HHFA Administrator 
will determine whether the projects 
will be reserved further. If so, presum- 
ably the applications will go to Con- 
gress for final action when it convenes 
in January. 


Arrangements Made Prior to 
HHFA Order 

The HHFA order provides that 
HHFA Administrator shall review all 
disposition commitments made by PHA 
prior to the date of the HHFA order 
and determine “whether there exists 
a commitment which would exempt 
the transaction from the provisions” of 
the new HHFA regulations. Presum- 
ably if HHFA decides a prior PHA 
commitment need not be honored, the 
project in question would then come 
under the provisions of the new order. 


Cash Only 

One of the most seriously debated 
questions in the Congressional disposi 
tion hearings during the spring and 
summer had to do with the financial 
terms under which projects would 
change hands. The HHFA order fol 
lows the Wolcott bill recommendations 

that all transactions be on a cash only 
basis, using, where possible, the FHA 
90 per cent insured loan system author- 
ized by Congress just before it ad- 
journed in adding a new Section 610 
to the National Housing Act—using 
also the facilities of the members of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank System: 
mutual savings banks, savings and loan 
associations, and insurance companies. 

Speed 

The Congressional desire to see the 
disposition problem dispatched quickly 
(by December 31, 1948) is recognized 
in the HHFA order. However, no 
specific deadline for completing the 
program is set—the order simply states 
that disposition be accomplished “at 
the earliest possible moment, consistent 
with the public interest [and] obtain- 
ing equitable return of the Govern- 
ment’s investment .. .” 

Demountables 

A third priorities system is set up 
under the order for disposing of de- 
mountables for use off their present 
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sites. Such housing would go: (1) to 
federal agencies, local public bodies, or 
educational institutions; (2) to indi- 
vidual veterans; and (3) to others who 
will purchase the housing in market- 
able quantities and remove and sell or 
rent the housing to veterans. 


In General 

HHFA emphasizes that the entire 
plan is built up around the promotion 
of individual home ownership. It is 
planned to subdivide large projects into 
the smallest feasible units of sale to 
make it easier for individual buyers to 
acquire homes. 

Further, local 
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recommendations as 


to the manner of disposing of war 
housing are encouraged under the or 
der, PHA being required to follow such 
recommendations “insofar as _practi- 
cable.” 

Appraisals of the properties for sale 
to preferred purchasers are to be based 
on “long-term value.” 


HHFA-PHA Share Responsibility 


Under the order, HHFA’s responsi- 
bilities can be summarized as (1) deter- 
mining when projects are eligible for 
termination as war housing and for 
disposition under the order; (2) deter- 
mining which applications of local gov- 
erning bodies submitted before July 1, 





1947, for use of the projects as low- 
rent housing, shall go to Congress; (3) 
determining which Army-Navy appli- 
cations for housing submitted before 
the same date, shall be accepted; (4) 
determining where prior commitments 
of PHA warrant exceptions to the new 
regulations. 

The Public Housing Administration 
is to be the “executing” agency—the 
agency that will, in effect carry out the 
HHFA’s broad general directives. 
Thus, most negotiations for disposition 
will be handled between the prospec- 
tive purchasers and PHA, with HHFA 
to be the final arbiter in the cases men 
tioned above. 
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Great Britain Is Building “New Towns” 


The new towns program of Great 
Britain calls for the establishment of 
20 new self-sufficient communities of 
30,000 to 60,000 population over the 
next ten years. 

Under the New Towns Act of 1946, 
government corporations acquire the 
land, develop the town, manage the 
over-all project, lease sites to private 
enterprise, and retain the freehold 
ownership of the entire new town. In 
addition, these corporations are author- 
ized to build houses that will be eli- 
gible for the regular central govern- 
ment subsidy. 

A substantial, balanced, and skilled 
organization will be needed to carry 
through these imposing tasks. The 
eight-man board of a corporation is 
selected by the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning and it, in turn, 
appoints its own staff. Total admin- 
istrative, technical, and clerical staff 
may approximate 200. Three func- 
tional groups will be established under 
the chief executive officer: administra- 
tive and financial, technical, and con- 
struction. The first category includes 
financial, legal, personnel, contracts, 
social welfare, estate management, and 
informational functions; the second, 
all the technical operations—from town 
planning and layout through architec- 
ture and civil, mechanical, and struc- 
tural engineering. The work of the 
construction and contracts group in- 
volves contracts and supervision, labor 
relations, building materials, plant, 
transport, and maintenance. 


Financing New Towns 

Financing the 20 new towns is to 
be accomplished through an initial five 
year appropriation of $200 million pro- 
vided under the 1946 Act. The central 
government lends the money for cap- 
ital development, subsidizes the esti- 
mated annual expenses of the corpora- 
tion of $120,000 to $180,000 for the 
first five years, and pays the appro- 
priate housing subsidy for working 
class houses built by the corporation. 
The capital cost to public funds of the 
development of each new town is esti- 
mated at about $76 million spread over 
ten years, on the assumption that most 

*The author, employed in the Division of 
Detense Housing Coordination before the war, 
had the opportunity of observing British hous- 
ing and planning activities during two years 
of United States Army service in Great Britain. 
He has now returned to housing work with 
the federal government. 

Mr. Hoffman acknowledges, with apprecia- 
tion, assistance in the preparation of this ar- 
ticle from the office of Jacob Crane, Housing 
ind Home Finance Agency. 
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of the middle-class houses, tne shops, 
and the factories will be built by pri 
vate enterprise. It is also assumed that 
services such as hospitals, gas, and 
electricity will not be provided by a 
development corporation or by local 
authorities. Of the $76 million, $62 
million will be spent by the corpora- 
tion and $14 million by the 
authorities. 

The total cost of building a town 
of 50,000 to 60,000 is estimated at $12 
to $16 million a year over the ten 
year period. Labor requirements will 
average between 3000 and 4000 men 
over the ten years. Peak expenditure, 
at about the fifth year, may approxi- 
mate $28 million annually, at which 
time the labor force will be in excess 
of 6000 men. Many agencies and pos- 
sibly hundreds of contractors will be 
at work upon the site. 


local 


New Town Revenues 


While these expenditure estimates 
are admittedly far from precise, it is 
even more difficult to make an in- 
formed guess on the income expecta- 
tions of the new communities. What 
will be the main sources of revenue of 
the new towns? Experience at Welwyn 
and Letchworth, the two prototype 
garden cities built and developed 
under private auspices, has shown that 
the ground rents obtainable for land 
vary considerably with the purposes 
for which it is used.' It is only on the 
sites for shops and other commercial 
purposes that any big surplus over 
cost may be expected. This surplus is 
the main source from which initial 
development charges and the loss on 
land devoted to non-remunerative pur 
poses is recovered. A greater speed 
than either Letchworth or Welwyn ob 
tained, however, is needed if the sur 
plus on commercial sites is to counter- 
balance the loss on housing sites. Thus 
the method and rate of development 
of the shopping and commercial areas 
will be of crucial financial importance 
in the new town projects. 

Land development, however, was 
not the only business and source of 
revenue in the two garden cities. The 
Letchworth accounts benefited very 


‘"F. J. Osborn, Greenbelt: €ittes. 1946. Faber 
and Faber, London. New Towns Committee. 
Second Interim Report,: April: 9, 1946, Cmd 
6794. 


substantially by the company’s water, 
gas, and electricity undertakings, 
though it engaged in very little build 
ing. Welwyn finances were aided by 
a successful electricity undertaking and 
investments in shops and factory build 
ings. 

Brief mention should be made of 
two aspects of the financial theory of 
the new towns. A key factor in new 
town finance was the adoption of 
Ebenezer Howard’s concept of com 
munity ownership of the land so as to 
secure for the public the surplus value 
over cost of development in a new 
town. In other words, with town 
ownership of commercial sites, public 
ownership will secure for the com 
munity the principal revenues of com 
mercial enterprises that would other 
wise go to private enterprise as un 
earned increment. What may be termed 
the social element in land value is thus 
gained for the community. 


Secondly, while the investment in 
the new towns is large, in the main 
it is not regarded as an addition to 
the aggregate national expenditure on 
rebuilding but as an alternative allo 
cation thereof. From this view, the 
costs. of the program are not excessive. 
They are considerable, even at the 
minimum estimate of $76 million a 
town, but when viewed in context 
seem reasonable and manageable. Sub 
sidies will be given to the housing 
built for the new towns—but would 
likewise be given to new housing any 
where. The economic costs to the com 
munity are actually much less because 
of the cheaper land in relatively unde 
veloped areas as compared to expensive 
built-up areas. The lessening of costs 
incurred by long journeys to work is 
only one of a number of factors that 
provide both economic and social 
benefits through better utilization of 
resources. 


Problems 


While this rationale of financing 
new towns may be valid, it is apparent 
that a number of perplexing problems 
will occur in the course of new town 
development. Will the new towns be 
able to get on their feet financially in 
the first decade after their completion? 
Will the national government have to 
absorb a very small or very large share 
of the development costs? The answers 
to these financial questions will depend 
on a number of factors, themselves un 
certain. Will private enterprise, for 
example, be able and willing to ful 
fill the role allotted to it in the new 
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towns? What inducements will be 
offered to attract sufficient industries 
to the new towns? Will the local 
authorities be able and willing to meet 
their share of the costs? 


A complex of hazards other than 
financial also confront the new towns 
experiment. Will it be possible to 
secure a proper mixture of balanced 
groups in the new communities? If 
the British economic crisis continues, 
will it be politically feasible to con- 
tinue the policy of construction by 
new town corporations of middle class 
and working class housing when work- 
ers are still unhoused elsewhere? Will 
sufficient trained planning personnel 
be available for the many sided pro- 
gram? 

As experience is gained, a careful 
review by the government ministries 
concerned will be needed to ascertain 
whether these long range problems are 
being successfully overcome. Un- 
doubtedly building and developing 
new communities is an extremely com- 
plicated task. It is important to recog- 
nize, however, that the justification of 
new towns is as likely to be found in 
their beneficial effect on the metro- 
politan economies from which the in- 
dustries and population came, and 
their consequently improved living and 
working conditions, as in the new 
towns themselves. In the words of 
the New Towns Committee, the crea- 
tion of a new town “is an investment 
of a special kind with a particular 
social motive. . . . To a large extent 
the nation will be spending outside 
congested areas money otherwise spent, 
possibly to less good purpose, within 
them. The task is to allocate in the 
most efficient and socially useful man- 
ner an investment, which is, in one 
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way or another, inevitable.” 


Subsidies 


The new towns act provides that de- 
velopment corporations will receive 
housing subsidies from the central gov- 
ernment in the same manner as local 
authorities. It is important, therefore, 
to discuss the past experience of local 
authorities in relation to subsidies as 
well as analyze their general role and 
capabilities in the new towns program. 
The latter is relevant not only because 
of the necessarily close working rela- 
tionship between the established units 
of local government and the new town 
corporations, but because the Act pro- 
vides for dissolution of the corporation 
upon the fulfillment of its mission 
and the transfer of its undertaking to 
the local authority within whose area 
the town is situated. (This is one 


*Second Interim Report, op. cit. 
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instance where the Act adopted the 
view of the minority of the New 
Towns Committee.* A large majority 
of the Committee urged that the cor- 
poration continue in being as land- 
owner and estate manager, arguing 
that it might prove unwise to combine 
the functions of landowner and local 
authority in a single body). This pro- 
cedure poses another question; will the 
existing local government units be able 
to carry on successfully with the man- 
agement and ownership of a new town 
upon whose development groups in 
the original area looked with disfavor? 


Housing Subsidies 


Under the Housing (Financial and 
Miscellaneous Provisions) Act of April 
1946, the national government pays 
the local authorities a subsidy of $66 
per year for 60 years for each perma- 
nent dwelling unit built. The local 
governments match this with an an- 
nual contribution of $22 from the 
rates, one-third of the Exchequer con- 
tribution. Provision is made for in- 
creased subsidies for certain types of 
housing and for a proportionately in- 
creased national contribution under 
certain conditions. A review is to be 
made of the scale of contributions, 
although any reductions made will not 
apply to any house completed on or 
before June 30, 1948.4 This move is 
interpreted as an attempt to warn local 
authorities and those who bid on their 
housing that the government will at- 
tempt to prevent its subsidies from 
being used simply to cover inflated 
costs and inefficient building practices. 

Between World War I and II the 
subsidy amounts varied considerably 
but under the Housing Act of 1938 
the annual subsidy normally had been 
22 per dwelling for 40 years, with a 
corresponding annual contribution of 
$11 from the local rates. Thus the 
1946 Act approximately triples the 
total subsidy per year, in addition to 
extending by 50 per cent the period 
over which it is to be paid. It also 
increases the proportion of the gov- 
ernment payment to the total subsidy 
from two-thirds to three-fourths. 

Main reasons for the new subsidy 
rate are the substantial increase in 
building costs over pre-war levels and 


*The New Towns Committee was appointed 
in October 1945 “to consider the general 
questions of the establishment, development, 
organization, and administration that will 
arise in the promotion of New Towns in 
furtherance of a policy of planned decentral- 
ization from congested urban areas; and in 
accordance therewith to suggest guiding prin- 
ciples on which such Towns should be estab- 
lished and developed as self-contained and 
balanced communities for work and living.” 

“Ministry of Health. Circular, July 11, 1946; 
London Times, July 5, 1947, p. 3. 





the new government policy of relying 
on local authority building for 80 per 
cent of the additional homes to be 
provided in Britain for the postwar 
period. 

With regard to the payment of the 
local contribution for corporation-built 
housing, the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning stated in Parliament 
that he hoped an agreement could be 
reached between the authority “export- 
ing” its inhabitants and the new town 
corporation under which the former 
will pay the corporation all or part 
of the rate subsidy in return for being 
provided with accommodation for its 
inhabitants. Where such a rate con- 
tribution can not be secured, it will 
be made good by the Exchequer. 


Local Authorities 


Reciprocal relations between devel- 
opment corporations and local authori- 
ties are encouraged under the New 
Towns Act to facilitate the working 
out of satisfactory cooperative arrange- 
ments. It is doubtful, however, whether 
all local authorities will be able to 
play the full planning and housing 
roles assigned to them under the gov- 
ernment’s new policies. Before the 
war many of the municipal authorities 
were considered small, poor, and in- 
competent, unsuited to perform plan- 
ning functions. Furthermore, the pre 
war building record of the majority 
was spotty at best. They did not 
maintain a sustained pace of public 
housing construction; they did not use 
sufficient foresight to build houses for 
the lowest-income section of the work- 
ing class most in need of the subsi- 
dized housing; they were not always 
adept at setting proper rent levels.® 

During the war the weaknesses of 
the local government units became 
more apparent as they were required 
to take on additional duties. It be- 
came clear that, in the future, local 
authorities, many of them financially 
and administratively ill-equipped, 
would have to assume additional re- 
sponsibilities not only in housing and 
planning but in other fields as well. 
Hence it became necessary to attempt 
to redraw municipal boundaries and 
alter the local government pattern in 
the interests of simplification and a 
higher general level of financial and 
operating ability. 

Toward that end the Local Govern- 
ment (Boundary Commission) Act, 
1945, was put through by the Coalition 
Government providing for a much 
quicker procedure for changing bound- 
aries than hitherto. The Commission’s 


°Marion Bowley. Housing and the State, 
1919-1944. 1945. George Allen and Unwin, 
London. 
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Annual Report for 1946 suggests some 
major alterations in the British local 
government structure. 

On the brighter side of the picture 
are the following factors: additional 
financial aid is being provided by the 
national government, both in the form 
of housing subsidies and other matters; 
more adequate national supervision is 
to be maintained; strengthened organi- 
zational and financial structures should 
result from any local government re- 
organization resulting from the work 
of the Boundary Commission. More- 
over, the large measure of responsi- 
bility being given to the local authori- 
ties to acquire and clear land in war 
damaged areas under the new Town 
and Country Planning Bill should aid 
in establishing appropriate administra- 
tive and planning machinery that 
should be of aid in the new towns 
projects as well. Finally, high quality 
performance in administering planning 
and housing matters may be expected 
from the many experienced civil ser- 
vants at the local level. 


New Towns Concept and the U. S. 


In evaluating the significance and 
possible applicability of the British new 
towns experience for the United 
States, it is necessary to differentiate 
between the basic idea and charac- 
teristic British features associated with 
the garden city tradition. Americans, 
owing to a different background and 
tradition, would place different values 
on various features that are funda- 
mental to the British: these differences 
include the British insistence on ameni- 
ties; the desire to have each home with 
a private garden and with open space 
within walking distance of homes; and 
the minimizing of transportation time 
by walking or cycling to work. The 
idea, however, of new, healthy, well 
planned, socially balanced communi- 
ties, surrounded by country, as an 
alternative or supplement to monstrous 
metropoles with great blight-ridden 
areas is certainly applicable. 

But the basic idea would have to 
be fitted into our peculiar mores and 
ethos and not appear as merely an 
importation from another culture or 
social setting. Britain is moving to- 
ward a semi-socialized economy, with 
the work of town development and 
redevelopment shared between local 
governments and private enterprise, 
with over-all state planning control. 
The present American trend is to keep 
government planning restrictions to the 
very minimum. Thus, if satellite com- 
munities were to be created here, much 
more reliance would have to be placed 
on the work of private developers, 

(Continued column two, page 283) 
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NAREB INDICTED FOR 

ANTITRUST LAW VIOLATION 
Following Attorney General Tom C. 

Clark’s August 12 order to probe high 

prices of housing, food, and clothing, 

a federal grand jury on August 27 


indicted the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards and the Washing 
ton Real Estate Board for “criminal 
conspiracy to restrain trade in the 
housing field.” 

Specific charge against the two or 
ganizations was that they violated 
federal antitrust laws to fix real estate 
commission rates to .be charged by 
their members. Maximum penalty for 
such violations is a $5000 fine. On 
September 4 the two organizations 
pleaded not guilty to the charge and 
were given until October 15 to prepare 
their cases and to file any additional 
plea or motion. 

On the same day that the grand 
jury returned the criminal indictment, 
the government also named NAREB 
Executive Vice-President Herbert U. 
Nelson, the 15 directors of the Wash- 
ington Board, and the two organiza- 
tions themselves in a civil action to 
(1) declare the uniform commission 
rate provisions of the organizations’ 
constitutions and bylaws to be in viola- 
tion of the Sherman antitrust law and 
(2) to prevent future commission fix- 
ing. As yet no date has been set for 
the hearing on the civil suit. 

In the meantime persistent rumors 
circulate that the Justice Department 
is prepared to launch a new investiga- 
tion into other aspects of the housing 
field. Authorization on August 27 of 
Assistant Attorney General John J. 
Sonnett to take personal direction of 
the inquiry into the high price of 
housing has been regarded as a sure 
sign that the department is moving 
into the broader field. Mr. Sonnett is 
head of the Department’s Antitrust 
Division. Distribution of building 
materials is expected to be the next 
subject to be studied. 


JOINT HOUSING 
INVESTIGATION BEGINS 

Hearings by the 14-member joint 
Senate-House committee to investigate 
housing were scheduled to begin in 
Washington on September 10. Ac- 
cording to committee vice-chairman 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, the hear- 
ings will be open conferences of the 
“town-hall” type, with witnesses par- 





round-table discussions, 
rather than presenting formal, prepared 
statements. Later, small subcommit 
tees will hold separate on-the-spot hear 
ings throughout the country. 


ticipating in 


Senator McCarthy became vice-chair 
man of the committee in a surprise 
election on August 19 that resulted in 
Representative Ralph A. Gamble be 
coming chairman by a five to four vote. 
Senator Charles W. Tobey, chairman 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, who had been expected to 
head up the joint committee, was de 
feated when Senator McCarthy objected 
to use of proxy votes for four absentee 
members who supported Mr. Tobey. 
Mr. McCarthy frankly admitted that 
he opposed Senator Tobey because Mr. 
Tobey “thinks the sole answer to the 
problem is public housing.” 


The committee’s plan, Senator Mc 
Carthy announced in a press conference 
on September 2, is to have a housing 
bill ready in rough form by the be 
ginning of the new year, with a final 
draft to be completed by March 15. 
If Congress can’t find the answer to 
the housing problem, the Wisconsin 
Senator said, “the whole Congress 
should resign and go back home.” Mr. 
McCarthy further indicated that if Con- 
gress had believed the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill was the solution, it would 
not have set up the joint committee 
on housing by unanimous vote. “While 
I think there are many good provisions 
in the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill and 
some which will be adopted, there are 
55 or 60 other bills and they also have 
good ideas in them,” he said. All 
members of Congress who have intro- 
duced housing bills will be asked to 


present their views to the committee. 


The committee has $100,000 to spend 
on the investigation, which will be 
carried on intensively during the next 
four months. As yet the committee 
has not appointed a staff counsel; 
among the names mentioned as _pos- 
sible appointees to this post were 
Ernest M. Fisher of Columbia Univer- 
sity and Richard U. Ratcliff of 


Wisconsin. 


In preparation for the hearings the 
committee has asked all Senators and 
Representatives to make one-man hous- 
ing surveys of their districts. Senator 
McCarthy spent the early part of this 
month conferring with government 
housing agencies, the Justice Depart- 
ment, former Housing Administrator 
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Wilson W. Wyatt, and representatives 
of the construction industry and the 
building trades. Some of the “road 
blocks” to housing that the committee 
will study were listed by Mr. McCarthy 
as follows: building codes, hand-work 
as against mass production, archaic 
designs, out-of-date materials, cost of 
labor and materials, faulty distribution, 
restrictions on labor supply and output, 
financing, insurance costs, and local 
taxes. 

Senator McCarthy announced that 
his committee stands ready to aid local 
communities that wish to revise their 
building codes. “We have secured 
some valuable help from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and its Bureau of 
Standards and the federal housing agen 
cies under Raymond M. Foley,” he 
said. “By the first of the year I hope 
we will have at least a skeleton model 
code to offer, perhaps based on the 
performance of materials and_ not 
specifications.” 


HOUSE COMMITTEE CHARGES 
GREENBELT CO-OP IS MONOPOLY 

Charging that the consumers’ co- 
operative shopping center in Greenbelt, 
Maryland, is a monopoly, a three-man 
subcommittee of the House Small Busi 
ness Committee on August 23 recom 
mended that the Public Housing 
Administration cancel its contract with 
the co-op. The subcommittee vote was 
two to one, with Chairman Walter C. 
Ploeser of Missouri and Representative 
R. Walter Riehlman of New York 
voting in the majority, and Repre- 
sentative Wright Patman of Texas 
opposing the charge. 

Representative Patman, who from 
the beginning denounced the co-op 
investigation as a “smear plot,” said 
he would oppose the recommendation 
before the full Small Business Com 
mittee and on the floor of Congress. 
PHA is not expected to take any 
action on the recommendation unless 
and until it is accepted by Congress. 

The subcommittee vote came after 
two days of hearings originally an 
nounced for the purpose of examining 
the tax advantages enjoyed by coopera 
tives. According to the Washington 
Post, however, the hearings failed to 
cover the tax issue and concentrated 
on what was termed a “side issue”— 
the monopoly question. The Post 
further pointed out that before the 
hearings began, the subcommittee re- 
leased a statement charging the Green 
belt co-op with enjoying a “complete 
monopoly.” The majority recommen- 
dation was being typed, the Post added, 
before the final witnesses completed 
their testimony. 

Known as 
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Greenbelt Consumer 
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pretensions. 


Headlines a return compliment. 


the show. 





“HEADLINES” COMPLIMENTS JOURNAL OF HOUSING 


The Journat or Hovusine received distinguished recognition from 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards in the September 1 
issue of its weekly newsletter, Headlines. 

Headlines referred to the Journat as the “Charlie McCarthy of 
Inasmuch as Charlie is a personality that has won the warm 
affection of the nation, the JourNnat accepts this compliment from 
NAREB with satisfaction and_ pride. 
witted young man who sees through most of the world’s frauds and 
If the JourNaAL can be said to have the same universal 
appeal as young Charles, this country is well on the way to getting 
the kind of housing program it needs. 

But we don’t think the subject should be closed without paying 
The best we can do is accord it 
recognition as a Mortimer Snerd of housing—the slow-paced character 
used by Edgar Bergen to heighten Charlie’s obvious talents for stealing 


Charlie is a lovable, sharp 








Services, Inc., the Greenbelt co-op op 
erates a complete shopping center in 
the town, which is located some 15 
miles from Washington. About two 
thirds of Greenbelt’s 8000 residents 
own shares in the co-op. 

PHA Commissioner Dillon S. Myer, 
who testified at the first day’s hearing, 
denied the monopoly charge against 
Greenbelt Consumer Services. “The 
people of Greenbelt have their own 
government and their own co-op,” he 
said. “If they didn’t want the co-op, 
they could put it out of business.” 
Similar views were expressed by Alan 
B. Morrison, former Mayor of Green 
belt; Samuel F. Ashelman, general 
manager of Greenbelt Consumer Serv- 
ices; and a number of Greenbelt resi 
dents. About 100 Greenbelt residents 
crowded into the small hearing room 
to give “moral support” to the defense 
witnesses. 


Becomes Local Political Issue 


The monopoly charges were con- 
firmed by the present Mayor of Green 
belt, George Bauer, and also by several 
other residents. Mayor Bauer is now 
running for re-election in the town 
with the backing of the anti-co-op 
Greenbelt Improvement Association. 
Another subcommittee witness was Ar 
thur I. Marcus, a member of the Amer 
ican Legion housing committee, who 
detoured from the “monopoly” theme 
to recommend speedy liquidation of 
the country’s three greenbelt towns, 
as a means of providing more housing 
for veterans. Mr. Marcus apparently 
was present at the hearings because of 
his connection with the greenbelt town 
outside of Milwaukee—Greendale. He 
has purchased and built a home on 
one of the 31 lots formerly included 


in the Greendale area. His complaint 
against the Greendale cooperatives ap 
peared to be that their tax exempt 
status has resulted in tax rates on the 
31 pieces of former Greendale property 
that he believes are among the highest 
in the country. His implication seemed 
to be that 31 private property holders 
are absorbing the 
exemption. 


cooperatives’ tax 


Ballinger Is Counsel 


Counsel for the Small Business Com 
mittee is Willis Ballinger, who is 
regarded as unfriendly to the coopera- 
tive movement. A former federal em- 
ployee, Mr. Ballinger in 1946 attacked 
cooperatives as a step toward socialism 
in his book By the Vote of the People. 

During the course of the hearings, 
Representative Ploeser took the occa 
sion to criticize PHA as “one of the 
most maladministered groups ever 
established by the federal government.” 
The subcommittee chairman predicted 
that all the greenbelt towns would be 
sold by the end of 1948 and charged 
PHA with “deliberate procrastination” 
to stall disposition of public housing 
in order “to keep their little bureau 
going downtown.” PHA, he added, 
“deliberately” does as it pleases “in 
order to carry out an ideology foreign 
to this country.” 

The investigation of the Greenbelt 
co-op represented the first phase of an 
inquiry into the tax status of coopera- 
tives in general, with investigation of 
farm cooperatives described as_ the 
“main event.” Further hearings were 
scheduled to be held on the west coast 
but, early this month it was rumored 
that they might be called off because 
of the danger that they would “back 
fire” politically. 
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Illinois Aids in Building Permanent, 
Temporary Veterans Housing 


BRICE MARTIN 
Managing Dirsctor, 
Illinois State Housing Board 


As it swings into the third year of 
the postwar housing crisis, the official 
Illinois state program of public aid to 
housing development is producing 
dwellings for veterans and others by a 
combination of private and_ public 
funds and endeavors. The program as 
administered by the State Housing 
Board is based on a concept of local 
community responsibility and ability 
to deal with the problem. Its object is 
relief for veterans and others who can 
not be supplied housing by private 
waterests unassisted. 

In growing volume the program is 
supplying temporary accommodations 
where required in local emergencies 
and houses for rent and sale where 
conditions permit the slower pace of 
building for permanency. State hous- 
ing grants have aided communities to 
accept the gift of federal temporary 
conversions; to lease and convert Army 
and. Navy installations; and to provide 
permanent homes by converting old 
buildings into apartments, erecting 
new apartments, building site-fabricated 


new houses, and installing new pre- 
fabricated dwellings. Local communi- 
ties are expected to determine their 
own needs and propose how they 
shall be met within the several means 
open to them under Illinois law. 


New 1947 Powers 


New administrative powers and 
funds were voted to counties and cities 
of the state by the General Assembly 
for the biennium that began July | 
of this year. A good digest of this 
legislation appeared on page 235 of 
the August issue of the JouRNAL oF 
Housinc. In addition to providing a 
means of supplying new housing dur- 
ing the immediate crisis, the Assembly 
opened the way for Chicago to embark 
on a slum clearance program, as well 
as a program of rehousing families 
displaced by clearance activities. It also 
ratified and validated the program de- 
veloped by local housing authorities 
and the State Housing Board in the 
biennium ending last June 30, some 
of which was of uncertain legal parent- 
age. The uncertainty arose from broad 
interpretations of 1945 legislation as 
the authority for the housing produc- 
tion program designed to meet the 
crisis. The Assembly clarified this sit- 
uation by repealing the 1945 Housing 
Grant Act and providing new specific 
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authority for the program as devel 
oped. 

The legislation enacted in 1945 re- 
sulted from recommendations made by 
a commmittee named by Governor 
Green two years earlier to study hous- 
ing conditions. This legislation pro- 
vided among other things: 


1945 Powers 


I—An appropriation of $10 million 
to the State Housing Board for grants 
to localities, through housing authori- 
ties and land clearance commissions, 
for housing purposes. 

2—Power for cities and villages to 
clear slums and blighted areas and dis- 
pose of the cleared land, for private 
or public redevelopment with housing. 

3—Authorization for cities, villages, 
and counties to create land clearance 
commissions to acquire slum areas for 
private or public redevelopment — 
either for housing or for purposes 
other than housing. 

4—Power for local housing authori- 
ties to sell or lease property acquired 
by condemnation, or otherwise, to pri- 
vate enterprise for housing redevelop- 
ment or other use for which it might 
be better suited—or the authorities 
may build on the land themselves. 

5—Authorization for Illinois and 
out-of-state insurance companies to in- 
vest in bonds and securities of private 
or public agencies engaged in housing, 
or to engage directly in housing devel- 
opment. 

6—Permission for building and loan 
associations to buy land cleared of 
slums and build and operate housing 
on it and to invest in securities of 
housing authorities and neighborhood 
redevelopment corporations. 


Immediate Need—Housing 


The basic purpose of this legislation 
was to help communities to start rid- 
ding themselves of the spreading hous- 
ing blight and slums that are menac- 
ing the health, welfare, and morals of 
our people and the fiscal affairs of our 
municipalities. It sought to provide 
means to give real assistance to private 
interests in slum clearance and re- 
development. But before the effective 
date of the legislation rolled around, 
it was apparent that the paramount 
task to be undertaken first was produc- 
tion of new housing. Governor Green, 
legislative leaders of both parties, mu- 


nicipal officials, housing officials, and 
community leaders throughout the 
state were agreed that the State Hous- 
ing Board should endeavor to estab- 
lish a program of housing production 
rather than one of housing destruction, 
even though the destruction was aimed 
at hovels and shacks, since, in the crisis, 
even they were providing shelter of a 
kind, though socially undesirable. 

It is unnecessary to review the con 
ditions prevailing in the building and 
allied industries in 1945, conditions 
that caused local chambers of com 
merce, municipal officials, industrial 
ists, veterans organizations, and others 


*to appeal to the State Housing Board 


for aid in producing housing, in the 
absence of its production by others. 
Quick investigation of the over-all sit 
uation in the state as a result of these 
appeals, revealed a generally undis 
closed fact: that many communities, 
some fairly large, lacked any means w 
organize the financing and the produc 
tion of housing. It was obvious that 
production of new housing had to 
precede slum clearance and in many 
communities no housing would be pro 
duced unless it was done by the local 
housing authority. 


Local Authorities Organized 


The first task confronting the com 
munities and the State Housing Board 
was organization of housing authori- 
ties to undertake the housing job 
where it was agreed within the com 
munity, in each instance, that no other 
means of housing production existed. 
There were but 25 housing authorities 
on July 1, 1945, as against 111 authori- 
ties and four land clearance commis 
sions on June 30, 1947, among the 
counties and cities of the state. The 
$10 million appropriated by the 1945 
Assembly was distributed to the local 
housing agencies in the amounts based 
on population of the area of operation 
of the authority or land clearance com- 
mission, as the case may be. A total of 
$9,727,533 has been distributed, the 
unclaimed amounts remaining in the 
state treasury. 

The Housing Grant Act provided 
in broad terms that the state grants 
could be used for acquisition of prop- 
erty by eminent domain, or otherwise, 
by authorities and land clearance com- 
missions, for slum clearance, planning 
of standard housing, construction and 
operation of housing projects; for the 
rental, sale, or lease of such property; 
and for all purposes authorized by the 
Housing Authorities Act of 1934, as 
amended. Land clearance commissions 
were precluded, however, from build- 
ing and operating housing, which fact 
accounts for the preponderance of hous- 
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ing authorities throughout the state. 


With the federal government offer- 
ing in 1945 to give different kinds of 
military and war housing structures to 
communities and convert them to liv- 
ing quarters if the localities would 
provide sites and utilities, appeals came 
to the State Board for permission to 
buy and improve sites with state hous- 
ing grants in the absence of other 
community resources. It meant quick 
housing in many emergency situations 
and the State Board complied with 
the requests, stipulating, however, that 
sites should be acquired in acceptable 


locations and so improved that they | 


would have value for future perma- 
nent housing developed by private in- 
terests, preferably, or by the local au 
thority if the need required that. 


Peoria First 


Peoria was the first city to resort 
to this expedient, buying 27 acres and 
developing streets, sewers, water mains, 
and sidewalks for installation of 300 
family trailers supplied by the Public 
Housing Administration. As this ar- 
ticle is written, an application for an 
FHA-insured loan is being processed 
to obtain financing for construction of 
a series of permanent rental units on 
one end of the site, not taken up 
with trailers. Development of the site 
with permanent housing is being un- 
dertaken by a private nonprofit cor- 
poration of a kind that will be dis- 
cussed later. Mention is made of this 
permanent development at this point 
as an example of a permanent use 
of sites bought with state funds for 
temporary housing installations. 

State funds financed administrative 
activities of the Lake County Housing 
Authority as it prepared to take over 
351 family units supplied by conver- 
sion of barracks in a section of Great 
Lakes. Negotiations are progressing 
currently between the Navy Depart- 
ment and the Lake County Housing 
Authority for a long-term lease of ad- 
ditional barracks in the Great Lakes 
Camp to permit conversion into more 
family quarters. It is proposed’ to 
finance the conversions with state 
grant funds and a loan from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

The Cook County Authority is cur- 
rently engaged in converting barracks 
at Glenview Naval Air Station near 
Chicago into 120 family units. Financ- 
ing is being done with state grant 
funds and a loan obtained from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Grant funds also financed adminis- 
trative activities of the Winnebago 
County Housing Authority in prepara- 
tion for management of 203 dwelling 
units provided by the conversion of 
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barracks at Camp Grant by the Public 
Housing Administration. The Author- 
ity has since bought buildings to be 
converted into 77 additional units at 
Camp Grant, supplemented by other 
structures to be dismantled for lumber 
and plumbing fixtures and salvage. 
The Authority also is buying land 
from War Assets Administration in 
a location in the camp that is con- 
sidered good for future residential de- 
velopment. Streets and utilities, in- 
cluding an electric distribution system, 
and landscaping are present in the 
site. State grant funds are being used 
to buy land and buildings from War 
Assets Administration and a loan will 
be sought from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for construction 
purposes. 


Several authorities in the state have 
purchased another kind of temporary 
house, a trailer type factory-built dwell- 
ing produced by Wingfoot Homes, 
Inc., a subsidiary of Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company. Resort to this 
house was made because it could be 
obtained quickly and more cheaply 
than any other housing and it con- 
tains many built-in features that are 
equal to furniture that would cost 
between $750 to $1000 to buy, accord- 
ing to a furniture dealer’s estimate. 
The largest project planned is for East 
St. Louis, where the St. Clair County 
Housing Authority intends to install 
81 of these “trailers” to augment an 
installation of Pubic Housing Admin- 
istration temporaries. An application 
is being filed with RFC for a loan 
to bear some of the cost, along with 
state housing grant funds. Wingfoot 
Homes, Inc., took over a war plant in 
East St. Louis to manufacture the 
houses for Illinois and other mid- 
western states, in several of which the 
houses are being used on a project 
basis to meet urgent housing needs. 


Permanent Housing 


The use of grant funds for tem- 
porary housing has been but the pre- 
cursor to development of methods and 
means to produce permanent housing. 
The program of temporary housing is 
but a stop-gap measure, of course, 
albeit a very necessary measure in the 
communities where it has been re- 
sorted to. Efforts to obtain loans for 
temporary housing are made in order 
to stretch grant funds to the last penny 
for production of permanent housing. 

Production of permanent housing 
through use of grant funds is just 
beginning to roll and present indica- 
tions are that it might reach a volume 
next year of between $75 million and 
$100 million if rising building costs 
and labor and material shortages do 





not stifle the burgeoning program. Pol 
icies and procedures of the Federal 
Housing Administration also will have 
considerable effect on the program, for 
the State Housing Board requires that 
projects to be financed in whole or in 
part by state grants must be acceptable 
in site location and design for FHA 
mortgage insurance. This policy is fol 
lowed in order to obtain the maximum 
aid in financing, with the state grant 
providing the equity for insured loans 
that may equal 90 per cent of develop 
ment cost under the most favorable 
circumstances. The policy also is ad- 
hered to as an assurance of good 
housing for the ultimate consumer and 
the community as a whole. There are 
occasional exceptions to this policy but 
only when there is satisfactory evi 
dence of adequate financing and that 
design and construction will equal or 
better that required for FHA accept- 


ance. 


Production of permanent housing is 
aided by state grants in the hands of 
authorities by: 

1—Assembly of land and its im- 
provement for resale to private inter- 
ests for housing development. 

2—Construction of housing for sale 
by authorities, where private interests 
can not or will not take the risk under 
present conditions. The grant becomes 
a revolving fund in this instance and 
can be used over and over as deemed 
necessary. 

3—Construction of housing for sale 
or rent through the joint operations of 
a housing authority and a private non- 
profit corporation. Grants invested in 
housing for sale under this plan can 
be used as a revolving fund also, but 
funds invested in rental housing can 
not be reclaimed until the property is 
sold or amortized. 

While it is recognized that the great 
need for housing is in the rental field 
and in the low and moderate rate 
classifications, the authorities of the 
smaller counties and cities must adhere 
to housing for sale because their grants 
will not produce sufficient financing 
for rental units. It is a fact also, that 
monthly payments for the lowest cost 
single family dwellings amount to less 
than rental rates for the same units 
under FHA financing regulations. 


Nonprofit Corporations 


Joint production of housing by au- 
thorities and private nonprofit corpora- 
tions is a unique development of the 
Illinois housing program. It is a de- 
vice to obtain greater financing and 
results from a debatable legalism that 
authorities lack the power to mortgage. 
Under the plan, the authorities buy 
land and pay the costs of subdivision 
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and utility installations and transfer 
the assets thus created to a private 
nonprofit corporation to be used as 
equity to obtain construction financing 
through FHA-insured mortgage loans. 
When used to provide rental units, a 
beneficial effect on rents results from 
the fact that debt service applies only 
to the construction loan and not to the 
entire development cost, since the grant 
does not have to be amortized nor 
earn a return for the corporation. 

The transfer of assets from an au- 
thority to a nonprofit corporation is 
made under terms of a contract that 
protects the public interest as repre- 
sented by the grant investment. The 
corporation and the authority can dis- 
pose of the property to a third party 
only with the approval of the State 
Housing Board and at terms acceptable 
to it. That is not to imply that dis- 
posal of rental housing to investors 
is discouraged under this plan. On the 
contrary, the Board hopes to see such 
property pass to investors but it re- 
tains a control to prevent speculative 
private profits at public expense in the 
sale. 


Joliet—First Permanent Housing 


The first permanent housing pro- 
gram in the state under this plan has 
been carried out by the Joliet Housing 
Authority and a nonprofit corporation 
known as the Black Road Estates. The 
Authority bought, roughly, 14 acres 
of land and subdivided it, putting in 
streets, utilities, and walks. The non- 
profit corporation, financed by a fed- 
eral building and loan association, 
bought 68 houses from the Public 
Housing Administration in a war 
housing project at Wilmington, near 
Joliet. It contracted for the transporta- 
tion of the houses to the Joliet site 
and for the construction of additions 
and improvements to make the dwell- 
ings acceptable for permanent homes; 
then sold them to veterans for prices 
ranging from $5900 to $7200, land 
included. The Authority has recovered 
its investment. Another 15 houses of 
the same type also are being erected 
on scattered vacant lots bought by the 
Authority on improved streets in good 
locations. 

The Christian County Authority is 
completing a project of 51 single fam- 
ily homes for veterans in Taylorville, 
a mining center near Springfield. The 
two local building and loan associa- 
tions and local business men purchased 
a total of approximately $200,000 in 
bonds to finance construction. Mate- 
rials were obtained by buying build- 
ings at the Illiopolis Ordnance Plant 
from the War Assets Administration 

(Continued column three, page 266) 
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YONKERS, NEW YORK 
City Aid for Veterans Co-op 

Giving a newly organized veterans 
housing cooperative a head start, the 
City of Yonkers last month agreed to 
sell seven acres of land to the co-op 
at 20 per cent of its current value 
for $7800 instead of the $30,000 to 
$35,000 the site could bring in the 
open market. The land is part of a 
city-owned tract formerly used as a 
golf course. 

Cost of constructing the 150-apart 
ment garden development is estimated 
at $1.5 million and will be financed 
through two sources: down payments 
by individual veteran cooperators 
($750 for a four and one-half room 
apartment) and a GI loan for the 
balance. 

“This project is a typical example 
of how a community can help hous 
ing get started,” City Manager Robert 
Craig Montgomery said last month. 
“There is no subsidy by either city, 
state, or federal government involved, 
beyond the city’s original contribu- 
tion, on which there are no strings.” 

The apartments will be duplexes, 
covering 20 per cent of the land. 
Shopping facilities, playgrounds, and 
garages will also be included in the 
project. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Housing and Recreation Join Hands 
Three and one-half years of intensive 
recreational activities in San Francisco 
public housing are described in a re- 
port by the San Francisco Recreation 
Commission, just published under the 
title There Are No Strangers Here. 
The program, which at its height 
served some 40,000 to 65,000 persons 
in recreation centers at 18 projects, 
was made possible through cooperation 
between the Recreation Commission 
and the Housing Authority of the 
City and County of San Francisco. 
Although as early as 1941 the Author 
ity had arranged for the Recreation 
Commission to operate recreation cen 
ters in two of its “671” developments, 
it was not until July 1943, when the 
heavy influx of war workers in tem- 
porary housing created an unprece- 
dented need for community services, 
that the program assumed the propor- 
tions described in the report. 
Training qualified recreation leaders 
turned out to be one of the biggest 
problems associated with the program. 
Much of this report, therefore, is de- 
voted to in-service training procedures 





that were developed to meet this chal- 
lenge: development of minimum goals 
for an activity program; biweekly staff 
meetings; development of an activities 
guide, including specific directions for 
organizing and presenting activities; 
questionnaires for critical self-evalua 
tion. 

Cardinal principle of the recreation 
program since its inception has been 
that recreation centers should serve the 
entire neighborhood, as well as the 
residents of the housing development. 
As a means of developing a better un 
derstanding of the program among 
all community agencies in the neigh- 
borhoods surrounding the centers, 
the first anual conference of recreation 
directors in housing developments 
was called in April 1946, with its 
theme of Recreation in Housing De 
velopments: Its Function as a Coor- 
dinating Agency in an Interdependent 
Community. Participating in the con 
ference, along with housing manage- 
ment and recreation workers, were 
representatives of such community 
services as welfare, public health, child 
care centers, public schools, juvenile 
court, police department, religious or 
ganizations. 


JACKSONVILLE 
Authority Celebrates Tenth Anniversary 
June 17, 1947 marked a dual anni- 
versary for The Housing Authority of 
the City of Jacksonville—the tenth an- 
niversary both of its establishment and 
of the opening of its first project, Dur- 
keeville, a 215-family PWA develop- 
ment. Serving continuously with the 
Authority since that time have been 
Commissioner James T. Daniels and 
the two original employees of the Au- 
thority: Executive Director Ray O. Ed- 
wards and Assistant Director for Man- 
agement Marian T. Park. Special trib 
ute to Commisisoner Daniels for his 
contribution to public housing in Jack 
sonville, was paid by Director Edwards 
and members of his staff. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Remodeling Ban to Prevent Evictions 

As one means of preventing evic- 
tions, the Minneapolis city council last 
month prohibited all proposed repairs 
or remodeling of rental housing except 
where ordered by the city itself for 
health or safety purposes. Adopted 
unanimously on August 20, 1947, the 
new ordinance directs the city building 
inspector to discontinue issuing permits 
for remodeling if eviction of tenants is 
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involved. Even where remodeling is 
ordered by the city health department 
or fire prevention bureau, the owner 
of the property must file an affidavit 
that no eviction notices have been 
served or are immediately contemplated. 

The ordinance does not apply to re- 
modeling of owner-occupied dwellings 
where no tenants would be affected. 


BUFFALO 
Housing Authority Appointed 
Rent Advisory Board 

The five commissioners of the But- 
falo Municipal Housing Authority 
were last month nominated by New 
York Governor Dewey to serve as the 
rent control advisory board for the 
Buffalo area. The new board will act 
as the local administrative arm of the 
Office of the Housing Expediter in en- 
forcement of the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947. Final approval of the 
nominations is up to Housing Ex- 
pediter Frank R. Creedon. 

Chairman of the Buffalo Authority 
is J. Eugene McMahon. Other mem- 
bers are: Mrs. E. B. McKenna, Vice- 
Chairman; The Reverend Leo A. 
Geary; George T. Seibold; and Arthur 
Victor, Jr. 


CHICAGO 
Housing Shortage Hits the Air 

All statements that the housing 
shortage is “easing up” to the contrary, 
some 300 to 500 letters from apartment 
hunters are flooding in each week in 
response to a new Chicago radio pro- 
gram known as Wanted: A Place to 
Live. From these hundreds of letters, 
the program each week selects five ap- 
plicants to broadcast their needs, in the 
hope that landlords with vacant apart- 
ments will come to their aid. 

Carried as a public service under 
the sponsorship of William A. Lewis, 
local clothing merchant, the half-hour 
program is heard every Sunday night 
over station WENR. It began its 52- 
week run on August 17. 

Operating arrangements for the pro- 
gram are handled by the W. B. Doner 
and Company advertising agency, 
which maintains a file of all applicants 
and of all offers of apartments. Of the 
30 to 35 offers that come in each week 
—either by mail or phone—about 20 
turn out to be promising leads. The 
agency at once notifies applicants of 
apartments that seem to fit their needs. 
That the offers do not always represent 
dwellings of the proper size or price 
range or location is indicated by the 
fact that, after three weeks of broad- 
casting, only three families had actu- 
ally been housed. The file is constantly 
reviewed and followed up so that even 
if an applicant does not have a chance 
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to appear on the radio, his case is still 
given attention by the agency’s staff. 

About 60 per cent of the letters that 
came in during the first three weeks 
were from veterans. Thirty per cent 
came from families separated by the 
housing shortage and another 10 per 
cent from elderly persons whose fami- 
lies could not or would not accom- 
modate them. Applicants are chosen 
for radio appearance according to such 
criteria as the urgency of their needs, 
by the “human interest” of their par- 
ticular situations, and the humorous 
incidents their search for housing may 
have involved.. They are interviewed 
in advance of the broadcast and then 
state their cases spontaneously on the 
air. 


ATLANTA 
City Committee Studies Five-Year 
Slum Elimination Plan 

Slum elimination within five years 
is the goal of a new Atlanta slum 
clearance committee set up by city or- 
dinance on July 9. Although previous 
drives of this nature “have dried up,” 
according to Councilman John A. 
White, who sponsored the ordinance 
and now heads the committee, Mr. 
White is confident that this new at- 
tempt will succeed because violators 
will be “cracked down” if voluntary 
cooperation is not forthcoming. 

An outgrowth of months of public 
pressure, the ordinance does not specify 
any methods but establishes a six-man 
committee to make a comprehensive 
study of the city’s blighted areas and 
to report back to the mayor and coun- 
cil on a “workable program to elimi- 
nate same in not less than a five-year 
period.” 

In addition to Chairman White, 
members of the slum clearance commit- 
tee are: Secretary, Stafford W. Gray- 
don, city health officer; Marvin Harper, 
city building inspector; Raymond W. 
Torras, city planning engineer, who 
served as Secretary of the Atlanta 
Housing Authority in 1935; Jack Sav- 
age, city attorney; and Harry Phillips, 
fire marshal. 

Chairman White feels that the bulk 
of the slum elimination job can be ac- 
complished by requiring delinquent 
property owners to make their dwell- 
ings “fit for human habitation.” Ac- 
cording to 1940 census figures, 39,000 
of Atlanta’s 85,000 dwelling units either 
lack a private bath or are in need of 
major repairs. “If we start by correct- 
ing 7000 units a year,” Mr. White says, 
“we will soon have the problem solved 
without too much difficulty.” Mr. 
White has made it clear that his plan 
has nothing to do with “government 
housing.” 









ILLINOIS— 
(Continued from page 265) 

last year when materials were scarce 

and high. 

A project of 43 single family homes 
is under construction in Kewanee 
through the joint operations of the 
Henry County Housing Authority and 
the Kewanee Homes, Inc., financed 
through an FHA commitment. 

The Vermilion County Housing Au 
thority and the Hoopeston Homes As 
sociation are building a 30-unit apart 
ment development in Hoopeston, a 
canning and canning equipment man 
ufacturing center. This is the first 
rental project on which FHA made a 
commitment on a nonprofit corpora 
tion’s operation. The Randolph County 
Housing Authority and the Randolph 
County Homes Association are convert- 
ing a commercial building into 10 
apartments in Steeleville on bank loans 
and housing grant financing. 

Danville—Prefabricated Housing 

An arrangement between the Dan- 
ville Housing Authority and a non- 
profit corporation has produced eight 
prefabricated homes for seven veterans 
and a veteran’s widow. The Peoria 
Housing Authority and Illinois Valley 
Homes, Inc., a nonprofit corporation, 
are developing a program that will 
eventually cost about $2 million. The 
Ford County Housing Authority and 
a corporation are applying for an 
FHA commitment for 20 single fam 
ily houses for sale. Clark, Moultrie, 
Shelby, Sangamon County outside 
Springfield, and other county housing 
authorities are building single family 
houses in scattered communities for 
sale to veterans and others. 

Still Looking for Answer 

In presenting this profile of the Illi- 
nois state housing program, its meth- 
ods and results are not cited as the 
solution to the housing problem that 
all of us have been looking for. This 
program is producing houses, however, 
where none would be produced other- 
wise, and at costs estimated at about 
20 per cent less than any one else 
could produce comparable buildings. 
This saving is passed on to the ulti- 
mate consumer in lowered monthly 
rents or payments toward ownership. 
Veterans have first preference in all 
housing produced under the program. 

While the housing thus provided is 
not in the volume nor at the level of 
costs the State Housing Board desires, 
it is relieving the needs of a segment 
of the moderate income group of our 
population and, to that extent, is re- 
lieving the whole situation. In the 
meantime, the Board continues to seek 
other approaches to a solution of the 
problem. 
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Estimates show that about 25 mil- 
lion houses are needed in Latin 
America to replace the extensive slums 
and blighted areas inhabited by low- 
income families in both urban and 
rural districts. Attempts to meet this 
need have been made in varying de- 
grees in most of the South and Central 
American countries, with the result 
that in recent years a total of some 
100,000 dwellings has been built un 
der government sponsorship. Today, 
low-cost dwellings are going up at a 
rate of something like 10,000 units per 
year, as a result of public or semi- 
public housing activities in all of the 
20 republics. Obviously, this rate 
should be greatly increased in order 
to effectively meet the need, in spite 
of the fact that some of the countries 
—Chile, Brazil, and Panama—are 
using public funds to build housing 
in greater volume in proportion to 
population than is the United States 
at the present time. 


Lack of Information 


One of the factors contributing to 
the inadequate production rate of low- 
cost housing in Latin America is the 
lack of information on the extent of 
the problem and techniques for its 
solution. Those countries that are in- 
experienced but desirous of advancing 
a housing program wish to profit from 
the work that has been accomplished 
in other countries. This interest is not 
entirely directed toward the United 
States but also, for example, from 
El Salvador toward Costa Rica, from 
Venezuela toward Chile, or from 
Ecuador toward Uruguay. The United 
States is called upon for information 
on effective techniques of legislating 
for, building, and maintaining pub. 
lic housing, because of the renown 
this country enjoys in the field of 
technical accomplishment. In contrast 
with the general lack of industrializa- 
tion in the republics of the Americas 
south of us, our potentialities, seen 
through the medium of the printed 
page, the screen, and the radio, seem 
enormous to ambitious house-builders 
in Central and South America, though 





*Mr. Violich is at present Housing and 
Planning Specialist in charge of the Housing 
and Planning Information Service in the Divi 
sion of Labor and Social Information, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. He 
has specialized in Latin America’s housing 
problem for some time and is author of Cities 
of Latin America (1944. $3.50. Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City 18). He was previously asso- 
ciated with various housing and planning 


agencies in California. 
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Housing Is Field for Pan American Cooperation 
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they are sometimes taken aback when 
they see first hand the extent of the 
problem in New York, Chicago, and 
all of our cities. 

Of course, interest in exchange of 
information is not entirely one-sided. 
The existence of a considerable hous 
ing problem in the United States and 
the desire on the part of our housing 
officials, technicians, and a large seg 
ment of the public to find first-rate 
solutions to that problem have made 
North Americans curious as to hous 
ing methods used in the countries to 
the south of us. 

At the present time practically all 
countries in the hemisphere are pro 
jecting housing and city building pro 
grams on a large scale. The interest in 
such programs has quickened consid 
erably during the war years because 
of the shortage of building materials, 
which coincided with a greatly in 
creased concentration of population in 
urban centers as a result of wartime 
industrial expansion. Frequent con 
tacts, made necessary by the war ef 
fort, between North and _ South 
American architects, engineers, and 
planning technicians of many kinds 
also brought about a much greater 
interchange of ideas and information. 


Pan American Union Program 

For these reasons, the Division of 
Labor and Social Information of the 
Pan American Union has undertaken 
a program of research and exchange 
of information on the housing and 
urban planning work now under way 
in the American republics. The Divi 
sion handles the exchange of informa 
tion in a number of fields, including 
cost of living, cooperatives, and social 
welfare. The attempt is made to link 
the study of the housing problem to 
these other subjects. It is the policy 
of the office to reduce as much as pos 
sible the amount of original study and 
research that officials at various gov 
ernment levels might have to under 
take before launching a program, by 
coordinating the efforts of specific 
agencies in these fields throughout the 
Americas. The program has the two 
fold purpose of promoting the gen 
eral distribution of knowledge in these 
fields and of answering specific ques 
tions coming from specialists in the 
various countries who wish to know 
what is being done in other parts of 
the hemisphere. 

A number of techniques are being 
developed to carry the program for- 
ward. A bulletin, written in both Span- 


ish and English, entitled Housing and 
Planning, is circulated. It contains 
selected to interest hous 
ing and planning technicians in North 
and South America. The 
contained articles on Venezuela’s at 
tack on her housing problem; the 
work in urban reconstruction in Pana 
ma, Peru, Ecuador, and Cuba; and 
a review of housing accomplishments 
by Chile’s national housing agency. 
Issue No. 4 of Housing and Planning 
for March of this year had for its 
theme “Progressive Trends in Hemi 
sphere Housing and Planning” and 
included items on techniques being 
applied in Argentina, Colombia, Haiti, 
Mexico, and the United States. 
Numerous requests come into our 
office for the names and addresses of 
agencies from which information of 
this general character might be ob 
tained. To assist along these lines, a 
Provisional Directory of Housing and 
Planning Agencies: United States, 
Latin America has been prepared. It 
includes names and addresses of off 
cial agencies, private organizations, 
periodicals, and educational institu 
tions in the field of housing and plan 
ning—in both North and _ South 
America. The publication serves to 
facilitate direct voluntary contact be 


information 
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tween these various agencies. 

To provide answers to requests for 
references on the subject of Latin 
American housing and planning, a 
bibliography is in preparation 
on articles, reports, and other publica 
tions that the Division of Labor and 
Social Information has been indexing 
over a period of years. 


based 


The research required for the prep 
aration of the Division’s publications 
has also been used for compilation of 
a major overall study, to be published 
soon as a broad survey of the low-cost 
housing problem in Latin America 
This publication will contain a gen 
eral review both of the problem and 
of the steps that have been taken to 
meet the need. 


Latin America’s Problem Dramatic 

These findings demonstrate that the 
problem is a dramatic one and that 
many original techniques for its solu 
tion are being employed. They show 
that the core of the problem lies in 
the scarcity of sanitary, well con 
structed, modern housing with rents 


in reasonable proportion to income. 
Overcrowded structures, dilapidated 
shacks, and makeshift shanties form 


acres of blighted districts and slums 
(Continued column one, page 279) 
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New York Ja Building Low-Rent Housing—NOW 


NAHO Annual Meeting Delegates — 
When in New York November 17-20 . 


will see the eight low-rent housing projects that—since the end of the war 
—the New York City Housing Authority has either opened for occupancy 
or has put under construction—plus eight sites being cleared for construc- 
tion of eight more projects. 






































| TWO PROJECTS UP 
| AND OCCUPIED...A 
total of 1946 apart- 
ments are provided in 
the first postwar proj- 
ects ready for occu- 
pancy. Elliott Houses at 
right; Brownsville 


above. 



















SIX MORE UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION mum 
. .. including Am- 
m Houses at right and 
Riis Houses above. More 
then 7100 elevator apart- 
ments aregeingup __ 
in six new develop- ze 
ments. . 


> 


Before the War... 
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Is New York the only city in the country 
where low-rent housing is going up? 





STATE AID is the No. 1 reason. Under the 
New York State $300 million low-rent housing 
program, both capital and subsidy funds for 
13 of the 16 projects are provided. 


CITY AID is building two of the projects and 
is making possible the construction of the 16th 
—a deferred federally aided project. 


REHABILITATION OF OLD BUILDINGS is 
providing temporary shelter for families dis- 
placed by slum clearance projects. For this 
job, the state has made $8 million available 
and the city has provided another $2 million. 


More to Come... 


PROPOSED under a new $135 million state 
bond issue are seven more state-aided projects 
—three to be built on vacant land to overcome 
the problem of relocating site families. 


WHITE COLLAR HOUSING for 5768 middle- 
income families will be provided in six more 
projects, five to be built on vacant land. Spe- 
cial city taxes will enable $12.50 per room 
monthly rents. 











Aad That's Not All . 


Below are examples of the 10,255 units of temporary veterans housing that are up and occupied. 





ia mrs 


EIGHT MORE PROJ- 
ECTS . . . in prospect. 
Site clearance is now 
going forward to pro- 
vide more than 11,700 
apartments in projects 
similar to those pic- 
tured on this page and 
on the cover. 





New York had a low-rent program of 12 projects, 13,186 units; two projects, 3861 units, were added during the wor. 
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Association News 





BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


The Board of Governors met in 
Washington on September 8, with 24 
of the 32 Governors present—a record 
attendance. Both HHFA Adminis- 
trator Raymond M. Foley and PHA 
Commissioner Dillon S. Myer were at 
the meeting. Following is a summary 
of the action taken. 


Reorganization of NAHO Regional 
Councils. The Board unanimously 
adopted a resolution stating that the 
geographical boundaries of NAHO 
regional councils need not coincide 
with those of the new PHA regions. 
Since all regional council bylaws now 
make it mandatory for NAHO regions 
to conform with those of PHA, the 
councils are requested to amend their 
bylaws in accordance with the Board’s 
resolution. If councils wish to make 
any revisions in their geographical 
boundaries, they must first submit their 
recommendations to the Board. Where 
NAHO and PHA regions do not co- 
incide, the Board urges close coopera- 
tion between the executive and 
advisory committees of the regional 
councils involved, in order to facilitate 
consultation with the PHA regional 
office. 

NAHO internal structure and dues 
scale. As a result of proposals to revise 
upward the income limit (now $2400) 
for junior active ($5) members of 
NAHO, the Board authorized the ap- 
pointment of a committee to study (1) 
the entire dues structure of the Asso- 
ciation in relation to its financial posi- 
tion and, also, (2) the functions of the 
Association’s regional councils and 
chapters. 

Annual meeting. The Board ap- 
proved the general outline of the pro- 
posed program for the NAHO annual 
meeting and also directed that recog- 
nition be given during the meeting to 
Senator Wagner in commemoration of 
the tenth anniversary of the passage of 
the United States Housing Act. 


On the question of registration fees 
for the four-day meeting, the Board 
approved the principle of a single “all 
expense” fee covering all events, with 
provision for alternative $5 registration 
—and purchase of tickets for separate 
events, resulting in a slightly higher 
overall charge. 

Maxwell H. Tretter’s resignation 
from the Board on the basis of his no 
longer being associated with an official 
housing agency, was accepted with re- 
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gret. The Board then accepted, with 
an expression of appreciation, Mr. Tret- 
ter’s offer to serve without compensa- 
tion as the Association’s legal counsel. 

Commercial exhibits. The Board au 
thorized appointment of a committee 
to consider the commercial exhibit pro 
gram of both the national Association 
and the regional councils. 

New Board members announced at 
the meeting are newly appointed FHA 
Commissioner Franklin D. Richards, 
who comes to the Board ex officio; and 
Southeastern Regional President W. W. 
George, who replaces H. R. Emory as 
one of the eight Regional Vice-Pres 
idents of the Association. 


PHA-LHA RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
The PHA-Local Authority Relations 
Committee held its second meeting of 
the year in Washington on September 
9. Both Administrator Foley and Com- 
missioner Myer were present, as well 
as the five regional directors of PHA 
and several other NAHO members, 
who were in Washington for the Board 
and Nominating Committee meetings. 
Two subcommittees were authorized 
as follows: (1) to study PHA forms 
and reports and (2) to review PHA 
labor and wage determination policies 
as they relate to maintenance personnel. 
Other matters that came up for dis- 
cussion at the meeting included (1) 
disposition of war housing, (2) com- 
pletion of the Title V program, (3) 
effect of recent Congressional action on 
the low-rent program, (4) local au- 
thority accounting procedures, and (5) 
rents to be charged relief families. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Annual Conference in New York City 

Congressman Rabin of New York, 
PHA Commissioner Dillon S. Myer, 
and newly appointed PHA Region II 
Director Charles B. Lawrence, Jr. were 
the major speakers at the Middle At- 
lantic Regional Conference in New 
York City on September 11 and 12. 
The meeting was held at the Hotel 
New Yorker, which is also to be the 
headquarters for the NAHO annual 
meeting in November. 

The regional conference featured one 
luncheon session and three general ses- 


sions, covering national housing policy, 
regional reorganization, and manage 
ment problems. NAHO Executive Di 
rector Robert D. Sipprell addressed the 
business meeting. Among the other 
speakers were John A. Kervick, Area 
Director, Region I], PHA; Thomas F. 
Farrell, Chairman, New York City 
Housing Authority; Lee F. Johnson, 
Executive Vice-President, National Pub 
lic Housing Conference; Abner D. Sil 
verman, Director, Program Planning 
Division, PHA. 


Members of the regional conference 
commitee were: Chairman 
Hill of Atlantic City; William H. 
Burkhard, Johnstown, Pennsylvania; 
Howard Kelly, Buffalo; Bernard Losh 
bough, Washington, D. C.; and Joseph 
Nevin and Barrett Quirk of PHA’s 
Region II office, New York City. 


Pauline G. 


SOUTHWEST 
October Meeting in San Antonio 

The Southwest Regional Conference 
will be held October 20 and 21 at the 
Plaza Hotel in San Antonio. Program 
and arrangements for the two-day 
meeting will be handled by a confer- 
ence committee headed by R. A. 
Bremer of the! PHA Region V office in 
Fort Worth. 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
September Conference in Santa Barbara 

A three-day Pacific Southwest Re- 
gional Conference is scheduled for 
September 16 to 18 at the Barbara 
Hotel in Santa Barbara. While the pro 
gram was not available in time for 
inclusion in the Journat, it will be 
covered in the September issue of the 
Pacific Southwest Council’s newsletter, 
Here's Housing. Regional President 
James D. Richardson writes that the 
program will “include a general ses 
sion with speakers of national promin- 
ence, hourly panel sessions on subjects 
of special importance today, and a gen- 
eral session with members of regional 
prominence taking active part.” 

The meeting will also feature a com 
mercial exhibit of maintenance prod- 
ucts—the first such exhibit to be spon 
sored by a regional council. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Regional Conference in Spokane 

About 200 delegates are expected to 
turn out for’ the Pacific Northwest 
Regional Conference in Spokane on 
September 18 and 19. The two-day 
meeting will be held at the Davenport 
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Hotel. Although no final program had 
been announced as the JourNAL went 
to press, the preliminary prospectus 
for the meeting says that it will feature 
“leaders in government, both local and 
national; planning experts; public and 
private housers.” 


MIDWEST 
Regional Committee Reports 
on Role of Local Authorities 

What 47 local housing authorities in 
five midwestern states are doing to 
meet the immediate and long-term 
housing needs of their communities is 
summarized in a recent report of the 
Midwest Council. Titled Housing Au- 
thorities at Work, the report is a pre- 
liminary one, prepared by the Council’s 
Committee on the Local Authority Role 
in Community Housing Activities. 

Basis for the study was a check list 
distributed to all local authorities in the 
region (79 authorities as of the fall of 
1946). Replies were received from 47 
authorities, covering their activities and 
attitudes in extending their services 
over and above the traditional job of 
providing low-rent public housing. 

The check list contained over 30 
questions broken down under three 
main headings, as follows: 

Veterans housing—Authority role in 
providing emergency re-use housing. 
Other ways in which authority is help 
ing veterans—vacancy listings, land as 
sembly for private builders, advisory 
service for conversions and for housing 
cooperatives. 

Slum clearance and low-rent hous- 
ing—Plans for resuming low-rent pro 
gram. Participation in urban redevelop 
ment program. Housing for displaced 
families. 

Other activities — Authority leader 
ship or participation in (1) disposition 
of war housing, (2) organization of 
citizens housing council, (3) enforce 
ment of housing regulations, (4) re 
search into housing needs and market, 
(5) investigation of new means of 
financing either public or private hous 
ing, (6) testing new materials and de 
sign. 

Ira J. Bach and Frederick T. Asch 
man of the Cook County (Illinois) 
Housing Authority were principally re 
sponsible for drafting the check list. 
Other members of the Committee are: 
Chairman—Gordon E. Howard, form- 
erly in the PHA Region III office, 
Chicago; Sherman E. Butler, St. Louis; 
James T. Hubbell, Hammond, Indiana; 
Richard Perrin, Milwaukee; Hugh Ur- 
ban, Chicago; Stephanie Wieser, Chi- 
cago; Horace W. Wilkie, Madison, 
Wisconsin, 

Copies of the report are available 
without charge on request to NAHO. 
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LONG BEACH 
Applies for NAHO Charter 

Bylaws for the proposed Long Beach 
Chapter in California were approved 
on May 15 by the Executive Board of 
NAHO’s Pacific Southwest Regional 
Council. The NAHO charter for the 
group records Long Beach as the 16th 
local chapter of the Association. 


POTOMAC 
New Officers Announced 

LeRoy Smith, Management Super 
visor of the National Capital Housing 
Authority, is the new Chairman of 
NAHO’s Potomac Chapter in Wash 
ington, D. C. Other newly elected 
officers are as follows: Vice-Chairman 
-Bernard E. Loshbough, National 
Capital Housing Authority; Secretary 
—Mary Rehr, Washington 
Housing Association; Treasurer—Shir 
ley K. Hart, Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. 

The Chapter’s Executive Committee, 
which elects officers from among. its 
membership, was elected on May 14 
and is listed in full in the May Jour 
NAL, page 142. 


Louise 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Monsignor O’Dwyer Honored 
for Distinguished Service 

Monsignor Thomas J. O’Dwyer, pi 
oneer Los Angeles houser, has been 
presented with a framed plaque by the 
Southern California Chapter, in recog 
nition of his distinguished service to 
housing. Chapter President Virginia 
Hedges made the presentation at the 
June 26 meeting of the Chapter. In 
accepting the award, Monsignor ©’ 
Dwyer expressed the view that each 
citizen has a_ responsibility toward 
housing and then went on to point up 
the “large task ahead of us.” 

Monsignor O'Dwyer is Chairman ot 
the Los Angeles Citizens Housing 
Council and a board member of the 
Los Angeles Citizens’ Committee for 
Better Housing and Planning. He was 
at one time a Vice-President of the 
California Housing and Planning Asso 
ciation. 


HOUSTON 
Question Box Serves as Informal Training 
Members of NAHO’s Houston 
Chapter may soon “know all the an 
swers” about housing policy and prac 
tice. Their wisdom will be the result 
of what is said to be a most successful 
regular feature of the Chapter’s 
monthly meetings: developing answers 


to inquiries dropped in a question box 
that is permanently installed in the 
office of the largest project of the Hous 
ing Authority of the City of Houston. 
Chapter members place their questions 
in the box all during the intervals 
between meetings; then, when the 
Chapter meets, the questions are read 
and answered by volunteers. Occasion 
ally, the report is, the questions are so 
provocative that they can not be an 
swered immediately but must be de 
ferred for further research. In general, 
however, there are enough experts on 
hand to make possible on-the-spot re 
sponses. 

Although some of the questions sub 
mitted relate to broad general policy 
(“How come Senator Taft is called an 
arch-conservative and yet real estate 
people call his housing bill socialis 
tic?” ), the bulk of them reflect day-to 
day management problems and repre 
sent the kinds of questions that face 
housing managers everywhere. Some 
of these management questions asked 
and answered by the Houston Chapter 
are listed below. 

Tenant Selection 

-Would a British war bride and 
child of an American soldier killed in 
action be eligible for a public housing 
unit? 

—Why do our applications inquire 
about whether the prospective tenant 
has furniture? 

—Is it of concern to a manager if a 
family has littl or no furniture? Do 
you first move him in to sleep on the 
floor? Where do you refer him? Is 
housing deferred until furniture is 
secured? 

Determination of Tenant Incomes 

-If a man had a savings account of 
$5000 and a $20-per-week income, 
would his rent be based on the income 
alone? 

If a family member is confined to 
a private mental institution, do we al 
low full deduction of cost to the 
family? 

If a working mother places her 
child in a boarding school away from 
the city, are the expenses deductible? 

Community Relations 

If a high school boy has a physical 
handicap, where would you refer him 
for special guidance and training? 

—Does low-rent housing offer any 
thing to the tenant except a decent 
place to live? If so, what is the man 
ager’s responsibility in this direction? 

—Is it the function of the manager 
to make direct contacts with commu 
nity agencies for services? 

—Should managers be familiar with 
budgets and therefore in a position to 
recommend specific expenditures for 
community services? 
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Four Authorities Summarize Income Check Procedures 


The income check system of The 
Philadelphia Housing Authority in- 
volves four projects and is handled on 
a rotation basis, by projects, through- 
out the year. There are a total of 3248 
families divided among the four proj- 
ects as follows: James Weldon Johnson 
Homes, 589; Tasker Homes, 1077; 
Hill Creek, 258; and Richard Allen 
Homes, 1324. Each project is re-ex- 
amined during the same months each 
year. The staff consists of four full- 
time persons—a supervisor, two clerks, 
and a clerk-typist, all of whom are re- 
sponsible to the director of housing 
management in the central office. This 
staff is a separate unit, which handles 
all details pertaining to income check, 
thus avoiding project personnel par- 
ticipation. 

The tenants are interviewed indi- 
vidually at the management office in 
as short a period as possible so that 
verifications and summarizations can 
proceed in an orderly fashion. A form 
letter of instructions is addressed to 
each tenant and is sent, along with 
an “Application for Continued Occu- 
pancy” approximately five days in ad- 
vance of the appointment date. The 


I—Philadelphia: Special Staff 


WALTER E. ALESSANDRONI 
Executive Director, The Philadelphia 
Housing Authority 


date is specified in the letter, which 
also requests the family head to call 
between the hours of 9 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
The office is kept open in the evening 
to avoid inconvenience and loss of 
time from work for those tenants who 
can not report during regular office 
hours. Approximately 90 tenants, de 
pending on the size of the project, are 
interviewed daily. The clerk-inter 
viewer sees to it that the “Application 
for Continued Occupancy” is properly 
filled out and witnesses the tenant's 
signature, 

After all the applications are in, they 
are sorted as to type of verification 
needed; then the appropriate form is 
prepared and mailed, with a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope enclosed for 
reply. The principal verifications re 
quired are from employer, relief agency, 
Veterans Administration, and court of 
domestic relations. Inquiries to em- 
ployers are held to a minimum to 
avoid inconvenience to them, in an 
effort to retain their good will and 


cooperation for questionable cases. This 
procedure has been made successful 
by means of instruction to the tenants 
to bring in their Income Tax With 
holding Receipts and a few current 
pay slips. 

In computing the estimated income, 
a 50-week year is generally used, unless 
the person is paid on a per annum 
basis or is on relief. 

Allowable deductions consist of So 
cial Security taxes or other officially 
recognized employer retirement plans; 
local City Wage Tax; and, in special 
cases, transportation to employment out 
of town and occupational expenses for 
which reimbursement is not provided 
by the employer. 

As rapidly as cases are summarized, 
the facts are noted in a compact con 
trol book that serves as a master list 
throughout the operation and from 
which the necessary information is 
readily copied for the PHA report on 
tenant income. Authorization _ slips 
covering changes in rent, either up or 
down, are then prepared for the signa- 
ture of the director of housing man- 
agement, for transmittal to the housing 
manager. 


li—Denver: Continuous Re-examination 


During its first years of operation, 
the Denver Housing Authority used 
the annual mass re-examination of in- 
comes. The entire office staff assisted 
in this work. Due to its volume, some 
work had to be done during the eve- 
nings, especially for tenants who could 
not fill appointments during office 
hours. This method was abandoned 
four years ago and we now use what 
might be called “continuous re-exam- 
ination.” 


Tenants are required to inform the 
office of any change in income or 
family status within the month that 
such a change occurs. This informa- 
tion must be accompanied by verifica- 
tion from employer or from any other 
source where income is derived. 
Stamped on each tenant’s rent receipt 
is the following, which is a reminder 
to him of his responsibility of inform- 
ing the management of his income 
status. 
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WALTER A. GAIL 
Executive Director, The Housing 
Authority of the City and 
County of Denver 


NOTICE: Public housing regulations re- 
quire that tenants promptly inform the Man- 
agement of any change in the total family 
income. Failure to notify the Management of 
an increase of income makes a tenant liable 
for the back rent including interest and a 
penalty, voids his lease, and may result in 
eviction. 


As a double check, tenants who do 
not report changes of income for a 12 
month period are required to bring 
from their employer a certified state- 
ment of income. 

The project managers do all the re- 
examining of tenant’s income. When- 
ever a re-examination shows that a 
tenant received a larger or smaller 
income than that on which his rent 
was based during previous months, he 
is required to pay back rent or receive 
a refund, as the case may be. 


The advantages of continuous re 
examination of incomes are: 


1—It eliminates much of the guess 
work that results from estimating the 
income a year in advance. 

2—It prevents the tenant from using 
subterfuge to show a lower income on 
the date of re-examination. 

3—It prevents the overload of work 
that occurs when annual mass re 
examination is carried on. 

4—It avoids mass opposition and ill 
feeling on the part of all tenants on 
the project, since only a small fraction 
of the total number are having their 
rent adjusted at any one time. 

5—Since tenants are permitted to 
report lower incomes at any time and 
get their rents lowered, it is only fair 
that they report increased incomes 
when same occurs. 

6—It gives the project managers a 
close contact with the tenants. 

7—The project manager can do a 
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more accurate and diplomatic job in 
re-examining incomes than can a clerk 
or temporary employee. 

The disadvantages of this method 
are: 

1—It requires much more work on 
the part of the project managers since 


tenants’ incomes are examined several 
times per year. 

2—It makes the filling out of PHA 
Form 1245 a most burdensome task, 
since there are an increased number 
of entries. (This disadvantage could 
be overcome if only one report per 





year for each tenant would be required 
on this form.) 


3—Tenants are sometimes irritable 
because this method does not guarantee 
to them a satisfactory maximum rent 
for 12 months in advance. 


11l—Tacoma: on Anniversary of Occupancy 


Beginning its low-rent housing pro- 
gram with the conversion of a 1600- 


unit “671” project to the use of low- 
income families, the Tacoma Housing 


Authority decided that maximum use 
of available personnel could be ob- 


tained by staggering re-examinations 


throughout the year on the anniversary 


of each tenant’s occupancy of his unit. 
Since each tenant is informed prior 


to moving into a low-rent unit that 


his rent has been scaled according to 
his anticipated net income for the year, 
it is assumed to be his responsibility 
to report to management any appre- 
ciable change in his job or in his in- 
change not so 
reported will result in his rent’s being 
scaled according to his altered income 


come status. Any 


status and he will be billed for the 
accrued rent for the period of such 
increase in income. In the event that 


a tenant has listed his source of income 


as Unemployment Compensation or 


Serviceman’s Readjustment Allowance, 


review of his status is made as fre- 
quently as the source of his income 
would indicate to be necessary. 


A home visit is made at the time 
of each annual income review so that 
proper notice may be taken of the 
tenant’s housekeeping standards. Such 
a visit is made by a member of the 
tenant selection department; part-time 
personnel has been employed only as 
a result of the work entailed in initial 


BETTY BERGERSON 
Statistician, Housing Authority 
of the City of Tacoma 


interviews and for work that has been 
the result of changing administrative 
regulations. 

Appointments for the making of 
applications for low-rent housing are 
scheduled for the low-rent intake divi- 
sion by a central tenant selection de- 
partment that handles applications for 
all public housing in the city. In the 
event that a preliminary interview with 
an applicant indicates the possibility 
that he may be eligible for low-rent 
housing, an appointment is made with 
the low-rent project tenant selection de- 
partment and the “prospect” is referred 
to the low-rent development. 

Each new application is taken and 
verified by the supervisor of the low- 
rent tenant selection department, while 
a staff of four interviewers is assigned 
to cover all tenant accounts at least 
once in each 12 month period—oftener 
if the conditions of a tenant’s occupancy 
should seem to warrant it. 

Forms used in verifying income in- 
clude: 1—“Change of Status Form” 
that includes much the same informa- 
tion concerning family composition and 
earnings as the original application, 
although in slightly less detail; 2— 
“Payroll Verification Form,” to be 
signed by the tenant’s employer, it 


being the same form used in verifying 
income at the time of move-in and 
including number of hours that the 
employer expects the employee to work 
during the coming year, plus his hourly, 
weekly, or annual rate of pay. (It is 
often the practice to supplement the 
information received on this form by 
a telephone conversation with the em 
ployer so that proper consideration may 
be given to any seasonal or industrial 
lag that would affect the computed 
income for the period under review); 
3—a “Control Card,” on which is 
recorded the information resulting 
from each periodic review. The card 
is kept as an easily available reference 
on each individual account. 


Allowable deductions from gross in 
come include: retirement deductions 
(particularly for railroad or civil service 
employees); social security payroll de 
ductions; union dues; medical aid de- 
ductions that are taken from the pay- 
roll check without specific approval of 
the employee; transportation when 
more than normal, i.e., a person work- 
ing in an adjacent community; support 
of dependents outside of the home; 
nursery care of pre-school children if 
necessary to the employment of the 
head of the family; uniforms where 
required as a condition of employment; 
and subsistence outside of home for 
head of family where required as con 
dition of employment. 


1V—Columbus: Mass Basis, Annually 


The Housing Authority of the City 
of Columbus (Georgia) has an annual 
re-examination of all tenants in the 
spring of each year. The head of 
every family is personally interviewed 
by a regular member of the project 
office staff. These interviews are stag- 
gered over a period of two or three 
weeks, a given number of tenants being 
interviewed each day. 

Re-verification of incomes and com- 
putation of rentals are done within 
the next few weeks. New rents are 
set and tenants are notified what their 
rent will be 30 days prior to the be- 
ginning of our fiscal year, which is 
July 1. 

The following forms are used: 
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ELIZABETH LONG 
The Housing Authority of the City 
of Columbus, Georgia 


1—Re-examination blanks—these 
forms provide spaces for recording fam- 
ily composition, name, age, sex, occu- 
pation, etc.; past year’s income; antici- 
pated income for the coming year; and 
allowable deductions. On this blank 
there is also space for remarks and 
computations. 

2—Form letters to employer—these 
letters, requesting necessary income 
data from the employer, are given to 
the tenant to take to his employer for 
completion and return to the office. 
This procedure places upon the ten- 


ants the responsibility of securing for 
us the necessary information. 

3—Form letters to tenants—these 
letters are sent to the head of each 
family after re-verification and com 
putation are completed. These letters 
state what the tenant’s rent will be 
and request him to come to the project 
office on a specified date to sign his 
new lease. 

Whenever possible, we use only regu- 
lar staff personnel, as they are more 
familiar with the tenants and can get 
more information from them. The 
interviews are made by the assistant 
manager, with the assistance of the 
cashier and assistant cashier. The as- 
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FEE SCHEDULE FOR TENANT-CAUSED 
REPAIRS PUBLISHED IN HANDBOOK 
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Tenants won't go “up in the air” as 
pictured above, when they get a bill for 
any structural or equipment repairs and 
replacements made necessary because of 
their own carelessness—if they know 
right from the start of residency what 
the management’s rules are and what 
charges will be assessed if these rules 
are broken. 


On this theory the Housing Author- 
ity of the County of San Bernardino 
and of the City of Needles (California) 
printed a full schedule of fees in its 
Resident's Handbook, using the above 
cartoon to illustrate the section entitled 
“Charges to Tenant for Reconditioning 
Work.” 

The Handbook states that tenants 
will not be charged for work necessary 
to correct normal “wear and tear” dam- 
ages. However, when an apartment or 
its equipment requires some kind of 
reconditioning shortly after a tenant 
moves into an apartment—or shortly 
after a routine reconditioning job has 
been completed at management expense 
—then the tenant must pay. The 
Handbook then indicates the basis on 
which management determines who 
must pay—and how much. The sched 
ule is based on apartment size and on 
length of residence. For example, if a 
tenant has lived in an apartment for 
two years, he is allowed six hours of 
reconditioning work—at management 
expense; any time required over and 
above that allotment is an indication 
that the apartment has been abused 
through tenant carelessness—and the 
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extra time is, therefore, chargeable. to 
the tenant. 

The following is the full “normai 
wear and tear time allowance” chart 
used by the Authority and published in 
the Handbook. The Handbook also 
carries a price list covering the hourly 
rates for the various types of work 
that may have to be performed in a 
unit (janitorial, painting, electrical, 
etc.) as well as the per unit costs for 
various types of materials or equipment 
that may have to be used or replaced 
(glass, window shades, locks, laundry 
trays, etc. 


NORMAL WEAR AND TEAR TIME 
ALLOWANCE CHART 


Unit 

size } 

by | Number of hours for recondi- 
number | tioning allowed at management 
of | expense—based on number of 


bedrooms | months of tenant residence 
|}.3 3-6 6-9 9-12 12-18 18-24 


| (Bold face figures above are 

| months; figures below are hours) 
0-1 it 2 Se ae eee 
2 1% 3 4y, 6 7% 9 
3 - 4 © 8 10 12 
4 12%5 7%10 12% 15 


TENANTS’ LAUNDRY JOB SIMPLIFIED 
—LAUNDRY SPACE YIELDS INCOME 

Residents’ washdays are made easier 
—and added income is rung up for the 
Wilmington (North Carolina) Hous 
ing Authority—as the result of the in- 
troduction of “launderette” service at 
the Authority’s Mafht Village. The 
“Jaunderette” machines perform a 
washing, rinsing, and rough-drying 
service all in one operation—with a 
number of washings going forward 
simultaneously in the several machines 
set up at the Village. The operators of 
the “launderette” pay the Authority 8 
per cent of their gross receipts. In re- 
turn, the Authority furnishes water and 
heat. 


TWO VERMIN EXTERMINATORS ARE 
FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES IN DETROIT 

To make possible a constant check- 
up against vermin infestation, the De- 
troit Housing Commission employs two 
vermin exterminators on a permanent 
basis, rather than contract for such 
services on a daily basis at various times 
during a year. Infested units are 
grouped for treatment, with the ex- 
terminators covering from 16 to 18 
dwellings a day, generally spending 


two days at a time at one project. 


Ay 


SEATTLE’S HOODED MOTOR SCOOTERS 
PROTECT DRIVERS FROM WEATHER 


| ae’ 





Rain or shine, the drivers of the mo- 
tor “scooters” used by the maintenance 
crew of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Seattle can make their rounds. 
Hooded tops have been built over the 
scooters to keep the drivers in out 
of the rain and the weather. The tops 
are constructed of %-inch tubing and 
sheet aluminum, put together as pic- 
tured—and as described below. The 
description was carried in the June 
issue of Idea Xchange, monthly bulletin 
of the Pacific Northwest Regional 
Council of NAHO. 

“Two large ‘U’ shaped frames are 
constructed of %-inch tubing. The ends 
of the ‘U’ frames rest in %-inch gal- 
vanized iron pipe sockets allowing the 
top to be readily removable if desired. 

“Over the framework, and spot 
welded to it, is a sheet of light gauge 
aluminum, running from a point ap- 
proximately 28 inches above the floor 
of the scooter and extending up and 
back over the top and down to a point 
30 inches above the floor. Cross mem- 
bers of %-inch tubing are located ap- 
proximately 28 inches center, which 
brace the side frames and help support 
the aluminum roof. 

“An 18-inch wide by 16-inch high 
opening is made in the front of the 
aluminum sheet for the driver’s vision. 
Over the opening a sheet of 5/16-inch 
plexiglass is installed to serve as a 
windshield. The plexiglass is fastened 


on with small %-inch bolts.” 
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It is of course platitudinous to say 
that an informed public opinion is the 
lifeblood of any program—but it is 
nevertheless true. The hectic history of 
public housing offers many illustrations 
of contests lost and opportunities missed 
partly, at least, because there was lack- 
ing that kind of popular understanding 
and support that comes from a know!l- 
edge of reality. We have yet to learn 
this very simple lesson. 

George Wolfe, of PHA’s Statistics 
Division, made the above statement as 
part of a review of a Chicago Housing 
Authority pamphlet published this sum- 
mer under the title Facts About Public 
Housing in Chicago. The statement 
applies equally well to recent attempts 
by two other local housing authorities 
—Jacksonville, Florida, and New Or- 
leans—to make up for the general lack 
of popular understanding of public 
housing by publishing special reports 
on their programs. Although the three 
reports vary considerably in form and 
content, they have this one factor in 
common: they are designed to tell local 
public officials and the general citizenry 
what public housing is, who the ten- 
ants are, and how they got there. 

Descriptions of the three reports, in- 
cluding Mr. Wolfe’s comments on the 
Chicago pamphlet, follow. 


CHICAGO 
“Facts About Public Housing’’* 

The Chicago Housing Authority 
presents the important facts about its 
program in 14 full-page charts and 
graphics, each one accompanied by a 
brief explanatory text on the opposite 
page. 

The first two charts apply to all of 
the Chicago Authority’s developments 
—war and veterans housing, as well as 
low-rent—and show (1) a map of the 
location of the developments and (2) 
the number of dwelling units con- 
structed each year by type of program. 

The remaining charts deal only with 
the low-rent developments and cover 
(1) dwelling units by number of rooms, 
(2) average size of dwelling units in 
each of the developments, (3) land 
coverage, (4) development cost, (5) 
operating costs, (6) tenant turnover, 
(7) tenants moving to private housing 
(8) number of veterans and servicemen, 
(9) tenant incomes, (10) rents, (11) 
size of families, (12) population and 
number and ages of children. 





*Facts About Public Housing in Chicago. 


June 1947. 32 pp. multigraphed. Free. Chi- 


cago Housing Authority, 343 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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About 2000 copies of the report were 
distributed during the summer to pub- 
lic officials, civic groups, and individ- 
uals throughout the city. 


Critical Comment 

Mr. Wolfe’s comments on the Chi- 
cago Authority report are as follows: 

“In apparent recognition of the need 
for keeping the citizenry informed, the 
Chicago Housing Authority’s recently 
published booklet tells in charts and 
accompanying text about some of the 
physical characteristics of the ten low- 
rent developments in Chicago and 
about the incomes, rents, and family 
characteristics of their tenants. It is a 
very attractive brochure and gives evi- 
dence of considerable skill in assem- 
bling and presenting basic data for 
reference and educational purposes. 
Like every other condensed presenta- 
tion of information, this one faces, but 
does not solve, the problem of dealing 
with controversial points adequately. 

“As an example, an attempt is made 
to compare the operating costs of nine 
Chicago Housing Authority projects 
with those of six private developments. 
Although comparisons in this field are 
badly needed, it is questionable whether 
they can be made to the satisfaction of 
anybody without presenting a great 
deal of detail, which would, of course, 
be out of place in a pamphlet of this 
nature. It would have been better to 
present the facts about the experience 
of the low-rent developments and let 
it go at that. The same comment may 
be applied to the comparative statistics 
on development cost and density. 

“The pamphlet’s unpretentiousness 
and good intentions discourage critical 
comment but it is a source of regret to 
this reviewer that the Facts were not 
supplied with some sort of frame of 
reference that would have made them 
more meaningful to the ordinary 
reader. Thus, there is no attempt to 
define public housing or to indicate the 
relation between public housing and 
private housing. In other respects, too, 
the pamphlet takes too much for 
granted. Unfortunately, it is not yet 
possible to take many things for 
granted in the public housing program. 
One also is troubled by the fact that 
the charts do not seem to have any 
central direction, merely giving the 
reader a number of separate items that 
are not really tied together, except that 
most of them relate to the low-rent 
developments operated by the Chicago 
Housing Authority. These shortcom- 
ings, however, can be overcome in the 





Three Authorities Publish Facts on Public Housing . . . 
Chicago, Jacksonville, New 


Orleans 


future. The important thing is for local 
housing authorities to know and to 
present their story to the people in sim- 
ple and direct fashion.” 


NEW ORLEANS 
“Public Housing in New Orleans’’* 
Management aspects of the New Or 
leans public housing program are 
stressed in the New Orleans Author 
ity’s special report, which was distrib 
uted in July. The report is divided into 
two main sections, the first part carry- 
ing general statements that apply to 
all of the Authority’s 13 developments 
and the second part detailing specific 
facts about each of the developments. 
Described in the first part of the re- 
port are management policies and pro 
cedures with respect to tenant selection, 
rules for continued occupancy, tenant- 
management relationships, adjusted 
rents, security deposits, and project 
services. For each development, the 
second part of the report shows the 
number of units, location, type of hous- 
ing (low-rent, war, veterans), trans- 
portation facilities, the staff, and project 
services provided. Project services are 
listed by (1) type—ie. playground, 
bookmobile; (2) frequency—i.e. daily, 
weekly; and (3) sponsoring agency— 
i.e. New Orleans Recreation Depart 
ment, New Orleans Public Library. 
The New Orleans Authority has re- 
ceived many letters of appreciation 
about the report from the various com- 
munity agencies and individuals to 
whom it was distributed. For example, 
the New Orleans office of the Veterans 
Administration has asked for 15 addi- 
tional copies for the use of regional 
office employees. 


Critical Comment 

Although the New Orleans report is 
an excellent presentation of the public 
housing program, it does not escape 
from some of the pitfalls described by 
George Wolfe with reference to the 
Chicago study. For one thing, it, too, 
takes too much for granted, i.e. it 
assumes in its readers a background of 
understanding of the housing program 
that in many cases does not exist. Use 
of such terms as “intake” and “project 
services” is a case in point; they may 
be everyday expressions to housing pro- 
fessionals, but they are probably unin- 
telligible to the average layman. 

The report also lacks a really useful 
(Continued column one, page 276) 





*Public Housing in New Orleans. July 1947. 
26 pp. mimeo. Free. Housing Authority of 
New Orleans, 226 Carondelet Street, New 
Orleans 12, Louisiana. 
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Cleveland's Aged 


“It was wonderful,” a little old lady 
reported after her first meeting with 
what is known as the 
Club. 

It was wonderful to her, perhaps, 
because at the meeting she had had a 
chance to be with people of her own 
age—people who shared her own in 
terests and problems. For the tie that 
binds members of the Golden Age 
Club is All of the Club’s 50 
members are over 65 years of age 
many are well over 80. Presently the 
membership is representative of 15 dit 
ferent nationality backgrounds. 

The Club meets each Tuesday, usu 
uly with about 40 members in attend 
ance, at the Valleyview Homes Com 
munity Center, with Miss Genevieve 
Maloney, director of the adult depart 
ment of the neighborhood settlement 
( Merrick House), in charge. Miss Ma 
loney is 


Golden Age 


. age. 


assisted by two volunteers, 
residents ot Valleyview Homes. 
Organized in 1944 
This group was organized in 1944 

with Miss Maloney in charge trom the 
beginning. At first, most of the mem 
bers were residents of Valleyview 
Homes but gradually old age pension 
ers or relief clients living alone in vari 
ous parts of the neighborhood have 
been referred by social workers to the 


Club, until now more than half of the 


Residents Unite for Group Activities 


HELEN PHELAN 


Manaaer, Valleyview Home: 


Cleveland 


members live outside the housing estate 
Because of the extremely low income 


of most of the Club members, no 
financial support for the organization 
can come from them. The plan, at 


first, when the Club was small, was 
that Merrick House would furnish the 
leadership and half of the necessary 
financial support, with Valleyview 
Homes turnishing the meeting place 
and with 
the Valleyview Resident Council match 
ing the Merrick 


“grant.” As the Club has grown, vari 


and the necessary equipment 


House _ financia 


ous resident groups at Valleyview 


Homes have shown a great interest in 
the old people and many special con 
tributions are to their 
Teen-Age Cantee 
gave the proceeds of 


made progran 
For example, the 
a special dance 
to the Golden Age Club; also a special 
booth at the annual Valleyview chil 
dren’s carnival, sponsored by the Resi 
dent Council, was set up with the idea 


that all proceeds would be given to the 
Cjolden Age Club 
The Golden \ge 


many similar clubs sponsored jointly by 


Club is one of 


the Benjamin Rose Institute (a found 


tion whose primary purpose is to pro 


vide services for the aged) and the 
Cleveland Welfare (the 
city’s “council of social agencies”). Mr 
Oskar Schulze of the Institute organ 


Federation 


ized the first such club at a neighbor 


hood settlement house and gradually 


other clubs have been developed 


through social agencies, churches, and 
with Mr. Schulze giv 
Ing them general supervision, 


housing estates 


Special concessions are made to thes¢ 


lubs by commercial such 


firms tor 
circuses, and 
The Cleveland 
Welfare Federation also sponsors craft 


activities as boat-rides, 


Christmas programs 

ind hobby classes tor older people, in 
luding an annual hobby show 
Program Is Varied 

The Golden Age Club program 1s a 

It includes 

lovies, programs staged by neighbor 


hood children, educational a 


iried and interesting one. 


school 
tivilies, OULINZS, picnics, special holiday 


with the members 


programs often 
themselves making the party “favors” 


etc. Special features include monthly 


birthday parties (for a woman 74 years 
ot age, it Was the first she had ever 
had!) and, on rare occasions, golden 
edding celebrations 


The Red 


Cleveland 


Cross motor corps, the 


Junior League, and various 


Merrick House volunteers provide mo 


tor service for the group. Refreshments, 
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of course, make up an important part 
of the meetings for these old folks, 
living as they do on meager budgets. 
An important by-product of the whole 
enterprise, of course, is the acquaint- 
anceship that grows out of bringing to- 
gether so many individuals otherwise 
isolated and alone in rooms through- 
out the neighborhood. 

Of 4738 dwelling units available in 
the Cleveland low-rental estates, about 
5 per cent are occupied by “Aid for the 
Aged” families—out of an approxi- 
mately 20 per cent total of public as- 
sistance cases. There are also a few 
residents who have industrial or mili- 
tary pensions or who are living on 
savings. Old people are admitted as 
residents on exactly the same basis as 
others—as part of a family group; 
thus, of course, no single individual 
can be accepted within these estates. 

All of the low-rent housing estates 
of the Cleveland Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Authority have groups similar to 
the Golden Age Club. 

Here in the Cleveland Authority, we 
feel that this work for older people 
constitutes a new area of community 
service that needs to be developed with- 
in all cities. 





HOUSING FACTS— 
(Continued from page 274) 
“guide” to its use. The table of con- 
tents buries away a lot of good, solid 
information under headings that might 
not always be clear to the lay reader. 
For example, rent grades and maxi- 
mum income limits—information of 
first importance to inquiring citizens 
and community agencies—appear in 
chart form under the section listed as 
“tenant selection.” It might occur to 
experienced housers to look for such 
information in that section, but the 
chances are the average citizen would 
miss it unless he happened to come 
across it by reading the entire report. 


JACKSONVILLE 
Monthly Occupancy Report 

The Jacksonville Authority’s con- 
tribution to the creation of an informed 
public is a one-page monthly occupancy 
report showing income data and tenant 
turnover for each of the five develop- 
ments operated by the Authority. When 
the first issue went out to all city and 
county officials in the community in 
July, it was accompanied by a covering 
letter by Executive Director Ray O. 
Edwards that posed a series of ques- 
tions about the housing needs of low- 
income families. 

“Not only public officials, but the 
public in general, should stop reading 
headlines, should get the facts and do 
some sound thinking of their own,” 
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Mr. Edwards wrote. The housing 
problem of low-income families, he 
added, “is the problem of the general 
public and it can not be laughed off; 
neither can it be much longer con- 
cealed by misstatements, misrepresenta- 
tions, by mud-slinging and smear cam- 
paigns.” * 

Mr. Edwards called attention to a 
recent press release that characterized 
housing available at $63.04 per month 
as suitable for purchase by “families 
of low income.” He then went on to 
quote from a study by the Federal Re- 
serve Board that 40 per cent of the 
nation’s families—18.6 million families 
—had annual incomes below $2000. 
Mr. Edwards challenged his readers to 
think about what a family with an in- 
come of less than $167 per month could 
look forward to in the way of housing. 
“What is the thinking,” he added, “of 
those veterans whose income is too 
large for our low-rent housing but not 
large enough to qualify for a home of 
their own . . .?” 


Critical Comment 


While the information supplied in 
the Jacksonville Authority’s monthly 
occupancy reports is valuable, it does 
not answer for local officials and cit- 
izens most of the provocative questions 
that Mr. Edwards posed in his first 
release. To do so will require the de- 
velopment of some additional reporting 
techniques. 

However, what the monthly reports 
do show for each of Jacksonville’s 
housing developments is (1) the num- 
ber of dwelling units, (2) number of 
families that moved in during the 
month, (3) number of families that 
moved out, and (4) number of families 
that moved into homes of their own. 
For the Authority’s three low-rent de- 
velopments, the reports carry additional 
data, showing (1) annual incomes of 
new tenants, (2) reasons for moving 
out, and (3) average income of fami- 
lies that moved out. Getting across to 
the general public the fact that there 
is only very limited turnover at these 
projects performs one very useful serv- 
ice. Another, perhaps more important, 
contribution to public understanding is 
made via the figures on family income. 

In Brentwood Park, for example, 
there was a turnover of 13 for the 
600 dwellings during July. Nine fami- 
lies moved into their own homes, al- 
though only six had left because of 
over-maximum income. Average in- 
come of families moving out was 
$2344. In contrast, average income of 
the 13 new families was $1462, with 
one family having an income below 
$1000 and one family with an income 
above $2000. 











FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
OCTOBER 5-11 


National Fire Prevention 
Week will open on October 5 
and run to October 11. 

Ideas for using the occasion 
to make public housing resi- 
dents fire-prevention conscious 
are carried in a recent Public 
Housing Administration cir 
cular, as follows: 


l1—Encourage each tenant 
to check hazards in his own 
home. Appoint a committee 
to check fire hazards in all 
public buildings of each de- 
velopment. 


2—Be sure that there are 
notices in all public buildings 
carrying: (a) city fire depart- 
ment phone number (should 
be posted in all phone booths 
also); (b) phone number of 
staff member in charge of 
emergencies; (c) housing 
manager’s number; (d) brief 
instructions for getting peo- 
ple out of burning buildings. 


3—Arrange for display of 
posters and safetygrams on 
bulletin boards and in all pub- 
lic buildings. 

4—Arrange for fire preven- 
tion displays in store windows. 


5—Plan a parade of Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Volunteer 
Firemen, Junior Fire Fighters, 
Junior Safety Control, etc. 


6—Arrange for a series of 
articles in the tenant news- 
paper giving publicity on (a) 
any events planned for Fire 
Prevention Week, (b) results 
of the survey to discover 
hazards, (c) articles by local 
fire chief or other qualified 
person. 


7—Show movies relating to 
fire prevention, with an expert 
present to speak or lead dis- 
cussion, 


8—Organize junior fire 
fighter or safety patrol (or 
highlight activities of this 
group if already organized). 

* * #*# 

The facilities of PHA area 
offices are available to local 
housing authorities and PHA 
managers in planning pro- 
grams of this type. 
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100 PER CENT NAHO: CLOVIS, BAUXITE 

At Clovis, New Mexico, and Bauxite, Arkansas, there is 
100 per cent NAHO membership. 

At Clovis, there is a local housing authority, which has 
a deferred low-rent program and which is now operating, 
and has been for some time, a direct war project under lease 
—also a Title V veterans housing project for the City of 
Clovis and a veterans housing project for one of the col- 
leges at Clovis. The staff of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Clovis is made up of an executive director, account- 
ant, maintenance mechanic, and maintenance aide. While 
this is a small organization, it does represent the various 
positions in an average housing authority set-up. 

At Bauxite, Arkansas, Fred Mitchell is housing manager 
of the directly operated war housing project there. This 
project has the following number of employees: housing 
manager, two accounts clerks, maintenance superintendent, 
maintenance mechanic, two maintenance aides, four fire- 
fighters, two laborers. 

The attitude of both Mr. MacTavish (the director of the 
Clovis Authority) and Mr. Mitchell is that NAHO is an 
organization that should have the support of all those who 
are engaged in the public housing program. While it is 
true that a person who is employed as a janitor or laborer 
might not be interested in all phases of the NAHO pro- 
gram, such persons are interested in helping their fellow 
man. Fred Mitchell once said he had a laborer on his staff 
who was unable to read. Although this was some handicap 
to him in getting the full value of his NAHO membership, 
he told Fred that as long as he knew his name was on 
record somewhere up in Chicago, he felt that in this small 
way he was contributing to the furtherance of the program. 
NAHO members not only help themselves but also help 
those who are not in a position to help themselves obtain 
for their families a decent, safe, and sanitary place in which 
to live. 

Messrs. MacTavish and Mitchell did not have too much 
trouble obtaining 100 per cent NAHO membership at 
Clovis and Bauxite because they sold themselves on the 
housing program first. 

R. A. Bremer, Chairman, NAHO Southwest 
Regional Council Membership Committee 


SUCCESSFUL TECHNIQUE FOR MANAGEMENT TRAINING 

Some time ago a technique of training for housing man- 
agers in the Michigan area was employed, a technique that 
stimulated thought and action through an awakening of the 
spirit of competition. 

First, those managers of permanent housing projects hav- 
ing similar problems of maintenance of structures and of 
community relations, tenant eligibility, and fiscal controls 
were asked to meet at a specific project to review standards. 
The fact that each person in the small group was responsible 
for dwelling units constructed at about the same time 
gave a basis for comparison of the original plans and of 
construction standards. 

The group first “walked the project,” inspecting units 
and talking with tenants. Each person made notes on 
whatever he felt would help to improve his own operation 
or on matters he wanted to bring up for discussion later. 

After luncheon, the group sat in conference, first directing 
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to the local manager their questions about project conditions 
as they had just been observed. The meeting then de 
veloped into a debating society as to methods and practices. 
Out of this discussion came statements and agreements by 
the managers themselves as to practical standards of opera 
tion. Some of the aspects of management to receive special 
attention were: tenant responsibility for large grounds areas; 
tenant painting records and relative costs of materials and 
supervision as between tenant and management painting; 
use of community space and how controlled and regulated; 
how one project was able to maintain 100 per cent rent 
collections; procedures for handling work orders, budgets, 
and property control records. 


After arriving at tentative answers to these and other 
problems, the group traveled some 125 miles to the project 
of another manager in the group. There the same routine 
of thorough project inspection, followed by a discussion 
period and a comparison of notes based on two days of 
work, was followed as a preliminary to formulating operat- 
ing standards. 

The managers who participated in this program found 
this approach very helpful, for they saw projects in opera- 
tion. Also, since the items discussed were applicable to 
their own operations, the not infrequent statement made 
during management discussions that suggested techniques 
“do not apply to me or my project” was invalid. Another 
helpful factor in establishing these training sessions as a 
success was the spirit of competition that they fostered— 
which continued to be active for many, many months among 
the managers who participated. 

C. Daniel Ramsdell, Cleveland 


TREND OF TIMES NEEDS REVERSING 
After thirteen years of service to the government in the 
public housing field, it is extremely disheartening to witness 
the crumbling and disintegrating of many groups that were 
so well established to give excellent service to our under 
privileged citizens. I hope that NAHO will be able to 
spearhead a rapid reversal of this trend, so that better 
housing conditions may be provided in the not far distant 
future. 
Philip W. Bourne, Salem, Massachusetts 


HOW HAS CONGRESS’ ATTITUDE AFFECTED HOUSING? 

Everyone knows, of course, that the whole government 
housing program is under attack. It may help to show how 
this opposition is affecting the housing program in practice. 

First of the direct effects is the obvious fact that the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, despite all the hearings on it, 
the many requests by the President for action, all the 
speeches endorsing it, all the petitions and memorials to 
Congress urging its enactment, is still not on the statute 
books. Its passage by the House of Representatives is doubt- 
ful. 

Second, so far as the new Public Housing Administration’s 
present difficulties with respect to its meager existing low- 
rent program are concerned, the opponents of public housing 
began to damage its effectiveness in a way that hurt during 
the hearings on its appropriation for administrative expenses 
for the 1948 fiscal year. 

Normally you would think that an appropriation hearing 
should be limited to study of the amounts of money needed 
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to administer efficiently a program already authorized by 
Congress. Such a procedure, however, was certainly not 
followed by the House Appropriations Committee of this 
Congress. The drastic administrative cuts it recommended, 
necessitating over a 50 per cent reduction in PHA’s per- 
sonnel, may so impair its operations as to force it into inefh- 
ciency . . . and one of the Committee members (Congress- 
man Walter E. Ploeser of Missouri) has since proposed an 
investigation of PHA inefficiency. Obviously, Congress has 
done its best to assure something to investigate by insisting 
on such large cuts in operating funds. . . . 

Another Committee member, Mr. Jensen of lowa, on the 
floor of the House said: “In this bill we have made an 
attempt to straighten out a lot of the difficulties . . . by 
reducing their requests for funds in order to remove from 
the pay rolls some fellows who sit around and have so much 
time to think up a lot of stuff, bad for America.” 

Third among the direct effects of the attack on public 
housing is the effect of the proviso in the appropriation bill 
that was finally enacted prohibiting PHA from using any 
part of the subsidy funds made available for contributions 
to local authorities that make payments in lieu of taxes 
over and above amounts originally contracted for. This 
restriction will cause an immediate reduction in amounts 
otherwise payable to cities and in many cases will necessitate 
a discontinuance of services that a city is not otherwise 
legally obligated to furnish. Thus the quality of local oper- 
ations may be impaired. 

From the foregoing, housers can see that remedial action 
is vital to counteract these corrosive influences at work on 
the public housing program at all levels . . . there has got 
to be a big resurgence of demand for a real low-rent housing 
program of the kind that the people believe in. 

Jon Magnusson, Alexandria, Virginia 


U.S.C. REPORT OFFERED FOR JOURNAL COMMENT 

We were exceedingly interested in the series of comments 
on our Housing Project in the June issue of the JouRNAL oF 
Hovusine. Certainly they will do a great deal to stimulate 
interest in this important subject. : 

Many of the comments revolved around questions that 
were explored and presented in the complete report. Other 
comments represented points of view that some of us iden- 
tified with the project felt might well have been given a 
more extensive exploration than was possible. 

It occurs to me now that the best procedure would be 
release of the full report at the earliest possible date. We 
are, of course, sending copies to each of the persons who 
made comments on my progress report, as well as to the 
JourNaL. Possibly, along with this, the JournaL would wish 
to present a review of the full and final report. This might 
well be the best present means of stimulating further dis- 
cussion of the Project. 

Gordon Manser, Research Associate, Housing 
Project, The University of Southern California 


KIND WORDS ABOUT THE JOURNAL 
Continue the good work. I look forward to each issue 
and hope to see a semi-monthly publication some day. 


Joe Friedman, Brooklyn, New York 


I want to congratulate you on the high standard you 
have maintained in the JourNAL. The material in the man- 
agement section is particularly realistic and makes excellent 
reference material in the field. 

Elston R. Wagner, Cleveland 


All of us here at the National Publicity Council want 
to thank you for the splendid treatment you gave our 
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article on how the Publicity Council can help housing 
officials with their public relations job. The response . . . 
has been most gratifying. : 
Robert Holmes, Business Manager, National 
Publicity Council 


1 have read with interest the article on urban redevelop 
ment in Philadelphia, by David M. Walker. This kind of 
material is exceedingly helpful and I am glad to know you 
plan to publish other similar articles. 

Mel Scott, San Francisco 


May I congratulate you on the excellent information con 
tained in your JournaL. I was especially interested in the 
article in the May issue “Legal Precedents Exist for Reduc 
ing Valuation of Slum Properties.” 

Wayne E. Thompson, City Manager, 
Richmond, California 


The JourNnac is getting better all the time—you should 
be congratulated. 
Leon Raider, Washington, D. C. 


May we express to you our appreciation for your in 
spiring messages through the medium of the JouRNAL oF 
Housine. 

Carl A. Baccaro, Newark 


| enjoyed perusing the copies of your magazine. They 
contained so much useful current information, I am sure 
that people working in the public housing field must find 

the magazine especially useful. 
Lucile W. Reynolds, Department of Agriculture 
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PAN AMERICA— 
(Continued from page 267) 


in many capitals and other cities. 
These dwellings are characetrized by 
faulty construction, overcrowdedness, 
lack of proper sanitation and water 
supply, unpleasant appearance, and 
general dilapidation. 

Contributing to the complexity of 
the problem is the lack of adequate 
statistical data as to the extent of slums 
and substandard dwellings. Several of 
the countries have included a consid- 
erable number of items on housing in 
their national censuses and some build 
ing censuses have been made but in 
no case has a complete and detailed 
national housing census yet been taken. 

The slum type of dwelling to be 
found in Latin American cities is 
identified by various names: Casasde 
vecindad, solares, conventillos, cortigos, 
and villas. All of these structures con- 
sist of one-room dwellings surround- 
ing a courtyard where water supply, 
wash tubs, and toilets are located. As 
many as 60 or more families may 
share this same courtyard, which is 
often reduced to a mere alleyway. In 
many cities, the rancho, a one-room 
shack built of waste materials, is to 
be found on the outskirts of the de 
veloped areas on hilltops or in ravines. 


Economic, Social Causes 


These conditions have their roots in 
certain economic and social conditions, 
one of the most important of which is 
the lack of a fully developed building 
industry in most countries. There is 
an insufficiency of plants for producing 
an ample supply of bricks, concrete, 
wood, plumbing fixtures, tile, roofing, 
etc. The greater part of these products 
must be imported and at high cost. 

Another important factor is the 
limited economic market for sale or 
rent of housing because of the low 
income of the greater percentage of 
the population. Workers in some 
Latin American countries are required 
to use from one-third to one-half of 
their budgets for hygienic, sanitary 
homes. Housing of a very inferior 
character can be found in most Latin 
American cities at a small rental fee 
and in such dwellings most of the 
lower-income families must live, with 
a resultant sag in standards of living. 
Most families must make some sacri- 
fices—in nutrition, clothing, education, 
and other similar items—in order to 
rent a modern dwelling. If production 
of housing in large quantities is to be 
stimulated, average incomes must be 
increased and the cost of housing re- 
duced. 


(Continued column three, page 280) 
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Page 


30) 


30 


we 
te 


Agency 
Official National Agencies 
Ofhcial National Agencies 


Federal Public Housing Author 


itv—Principal Central Office 
Stafi 

Federal Housing Administra 
tion—Central Office 

Official National Agenci 

Other Federal Agencies 


National Housing Agence 
Regional Offices of the Office 
of the Administrator 


Federal Public 
Authority 


Housing 


Regional Offices 


Federal Housing Administration 
—Zonc l 
Illinois State 


Housing Board 


Massachusetts 
Housing 


State Board o 


Buckeye, Housing Authority o 
the Town of 


Arizona 


Alameda, Housing Authority o 


the City of—California 
Alturas Housing Authority- 
California 


Holtville, Housing Authority o 
the City of—California 


Imperial, Housing Authority « 
the City of California 


Lake, Housing Authority Coun 


ty of—California 


Changes and Additions 


Change National Housing Agency, Office of the Admin 
istrator to Housing and Home Office 
of the Administrator ot this tssuc 


Finance Agency, 
(See chart page 258 


ot the Journal of Housing.) 
Change Federal Public Housing Authority to Publix 
Housing Administration. (See chart page 225, August 


Journal of Housing.) 

See chart page 225, August 
Principal Central Office 
ministration 


Housing, for 
Housing Ad 


Journal of 


Staff of Public 


Franklin D 


Commissione? 


Richard 


Change Federal Home Loan Bank Administration to 
Home Loan Bank Board. Chairman: John H. Fahey 
Members: |. Alston Adams; Nathaniel Dyke, Jr 

Remove Office of Price Administration 


Add: Office of the Housing Expediter 

Expediter: Frank R. Creedon, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
Deputy Housing Expediter for the Office of Rent Con 
trol Vighe I Woods 

Regional Rent Administrators 
Driscoll, 55 


Massachusetts 


Region | Edgar J 


Boston, 


Tremont Street, 


Region Il Piet Hofstra, Empire State Building, 
New York 1, New York 

Region Ill Henry J. Zetzer, Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio 

Region I\ Kenneth A. Campbell, 449 West Peach 


tree Strect, Atlanta, Georgia 

Russell S. Stephens, 1000 Main Street, 
Dallas 2, Texas 

Oscar Abern, 226 W. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Charles Queary, 410 Kittredge 
Denver 2, Colorado 
Ward Cox, 1355 Market 


Francisco, California 


Region \ 
Region VI 
Region VII 


Building 


Region VIII Street, San 


Offices discontinued 


Change to Public Housing Admuinistration—Regional 


Offices. (See chart page 225, August Journal of Hous 
ing.) 
Zone Commissioner: Herbert C. Redman 


Address: 160 North La Salle 
Officers and Board Members 
with Julius J. Hoffman 


Suet, Chicago 1, Illinois 
replace Ward Farnsworth 


Officers and Board Members: Lewis H. Weinstein, Chair 
man; Emil J. Viasak, Vice-Chairman; Joseph F. Hig 
gins; Sidney T. Strickland; Sydney C. H. Smith 


Executive Director: Roy R. Henry 


Executive Director: E. R. Santord 


Executive Director: W. B. Wigley, 911 
Alturas, California. Phone: Main 841 


Main Street, 


Cecil L. Searcy, Chairman 

Address: c/o County Road District No. 3, Imperial, 
California 

Executive Director: T. K. Miller 


(Continued on page 280) 
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33 


33 


34 


40 


40 


41 


44 


44 


45 


45 


45 


45 


46 


46 


46 


Page Agency 


Marysville, Housing Authority 
of the City of—California 


County and Municipal Agencies 
—California 


Richmond, The Housing Au- 
thority of the City of—Cali- 
fornia 

Sacramento, Housing Authority 
of the City of—California 


Hartford, Housing Authority of 
the City of—Connecticut 


County and Municipal Agencies 
Connecticut 


Key West, The Housing 
Authority of the City of— 
Florida 


Lakeland, The Housing 
Authority of the City of— 
Florida 


Tampa, The Housing Author- 
ity of the City of—Florida 

County and Municipal Agen- 
cies—I]linois 


County and Municipal Agencies 
Illinois 


County and Municipal Agencies 
—Illinois 


Hamilton County, Housing 
Authority in—IIlinois 

County and Municipal Agen- 
cies—Illinois 


County and Municipal Agen- 
cies—Illinois 


Madison County Housing Au- 
thority—Illinois 


County and Municipal Agen- 
cies—Illinois 


County and Municipal Agen- 
cies—Illinois 


Changes and Additions 
Phone: 3087 


Add: MODOC COUNTY HOUSING AUTHORITY 
(1946). Executive Secretary: Dr. F. Conwell, Alturas, 
California 
Commissioners: D. M. Crawford, Chairman; Dr. F. 
Conwell, Secretary; R. R. Baker; Otto Haynes. Hous- 
ing Program: Vet (2) 20 completed; 30 under devel- 
opment 


Replace Commissioner L. J. Thomas with F. A. Silva 


Mailing Address: P. O. Box 1834, Sacramento, California 


Replace Vice-Chairman William A. Scott with Goodwin 
B. Beach; add Assistant Treasurer Andrew Christensen 


Add: STAMFORD HOUSING AUTHORITY, TOWN 
OF (1946). Project Manager: Joseph Palo, 322 Main 
Street, Stamford, Connecticut. Phone: 3-9390. 
Commissioners: Erard A. Matthiessen, Chairman; 
James A. Weir, Vice-Chairman and Treasurer; George 
Laturney, Secretary; Francis Jones; George Robinson. 
Staff: 5. Housing Program: (2) 226 


Replace Commissioner 5S. B. 
Betancourt. 


Singleton with Ralph 


Executive Director: Earle M. Willis 


J. W. Moreland, Chairman 


Add: BOND COUNTY HOUSING AUTHORITY 
(1947). Secretary: Ray Sharp, Greenville, Illinois. 
Commissioners: Talmadge Defrees, Chairman; Charles 
B. Elam, Vice-Chairman; Ray Sharp, Secretary; Duane 
Mewes; H. R. Holbrook 


Add: CLINTON COUNTY HOUSING AUTHORITY 
(1946). Attorney: A. O. Niehoff, Carlyle, Illinois. 
Commissioners: C. J. Leonard, Chairman; Melvin 
Reilman, Secretary; Ed Carson; Nolan Kook; John 
W. Wagner. Staff: | 


Add: FORD COUNTY HOUSING AUTHORITY 

(1947). Secretary-Treasurer: Edmund Johnson, Paxton, 
Illinois. 
Commissioners: Arthur Noland, Chairman; T. J. 
Auterman, Vice-Chairman; Edmund Johnson, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; Fred Parker; George Nix. Housing 
Program: 20 units under construction 


Replace Commissioner Ralph Prince with Frank Bonan 


Add: HANCOCK .COUNTY HOUSING AUTHORITY 
(1947). Secretary: J. E. Thompson, Jr., Carthage, 
Illinois. 

Commissioners: Clem West, Chairman; J. E. Thomp- 
son, Jr., Secretary; Wilbur D. Capps; Willis Diemer; 
Irven Meyer 


Add: LEE, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE COUN- 
TY OF (1946). Chairman: F. C. Sproul, 102 First 
Street, Dixon, Illinois. Phone: 170. 

Commissioners: F. ©. Sproul, Chairman; E. F. Barnes; 
Charles C. Clemans; Carl Hasselberg; L. J. Welch 


Remove Vice-Chairman Clarence H. Hale; add Commis- 
sioner Marion F. Whitten 


Add: McLEAN COUNTY, HOUSING AUTHORITY 

OF (1947). Secretary-Treasurer: Carl E. Rhoads, 714 
West Walnut Street, Bloomington, Illinois. Phone: 
2892-5. 
Commissioners: Paul D. Vandervort, Chairman; Del- 
mar C. Haines, Vice-Chairman; Carl E. Rhoads, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; George R. Rankin; Emery Pryor. 
Staff: 1 


Add: OAK PARK, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE 
VILLAGE OF (1946). Chairman: Sanborn Houser, 


(Continued on page 281) 
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(Continued from page 279) 


Most countries recognize these ob- 
stacles to low-cost housing construc- 
tion but, in spite of them, legislation 
has been enacted and building pro- 
grams have been carried on for many 
years with varying degrees of effec- 
tiveness. Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Chile undertook programs as early as 
1910. Many of the first attempts were 
directed toward construction of dwell- 
ings for sale or toward the loan of 
money at low interest rates for con- 
struction by private individuals. To- 
day, however, most of the govern- 
ments are building dwellings for rent. 
In a number of instances—Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Peru—housing is built 
directly by the governments through 
national housing agencies. In others— 
Chile, Brazil, Ecuador, and Bolivia— 
social security funds have been used. 
Municipalities such as Medellin, Co- 
lombia, Mexico City, and Rio de 
Janeiro have built housing projects on 
their own initiative independently of 
the national governments. 


The Record—The Job Ahead 

Under these various methods an 
estimated total of about 100,000 hous- 
ing units has been built at low or 
medium cost. This figure indicates 
the wide discrepancy between what 
has been done to meet the need and 
the actual need itself. The bridging 
of the gap requires a program involv- 
ing many kinds of action. It requires 
a great deal more government par- 
ticipation in housing—both in the 
form of direct construction and 
through loans. Private enterprise can 
not do the job alone in Latin America. 
It has not been able to do it alone 
even in the United States, where the 
building industry is relatively well de- 
veloped. 

Many benefits can result from the 
consolidation of the efforts and ex- 
perience of the North, South, and Cen- 
tral American countries. It will render 
mutual aid and greater standardization 
of housing legislation and techniques. 
Housing information needs to be put 
into greater circulation, so that these 
countries may be placed in closer con- 
tact. Publications, conferences, and 
citizens movements need to be en- 
couraged through government initia- 
tive. 

The building industries in all the 
Latin American countries need to be 
expanded in proportion to the need 
for dwellings; imported, high-cost 
building materials can not be de- 
pended on. At the same time, costs 
of construction should be reduced by 
(Continued column three, page 282) 
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46 


48 








Page Agency 





46 Peoria Housing Authority—Illi- 
nois 


48 New Albany, The Housing 
Authority of the City of— 
Indiana 


31 Shreveport, Housing Authority 
of the City of—Louisiana 


52 Baltimore City, Housing Au 
thority of—Maryland 


vt 
w 


County and Municipal 
cies—Massachusetts 


Agen 


56 County and Municipal Agencies 
—DMinnesota 


2 Englewood, Housing Authority 
of the City of—New Jersey 


62 Harrison, Housing Authority of 
the Town of—New Jersey 


63 New Brunswick Housing Au 
thority of the City of New 
Jersey 


65 New Rocielle Municipal Hous- 
ing Authority—New York 


65 New York City Housing Au- 
thority—New York 


65 North Tonawanda Housing 
Authority—New York 


66 White Plains Housing Author- 
ity—New York 


68 Ashtabula Metropolitan Hous- 


ing Authority—Ohio 


68 Wilmington, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of—North 
Carolina 


68 Canton Metropolitan 
Authority—Ohio 


Housing 
70 Jackson County, Housing 
Authority of—Oregon 


70 County and 
cies—Ohio 


Municipal Agen- 


71 Salem Housing Authority, City 
of—Oregon 
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Changes and Additions 


Municipal Building, Oak Park, Illinois. Phone: Austin 
8000. 
Comm:ssioners: Sanborn Houser, Chairman; Charles 


Higgins, Vice-Chairman; Robert F. Glaesel, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Joseph Triner; Raymond Kellogg. Hous- 
ing Program: Vet (1) 60 


Remove Treasurer Earl N. Batchelor; add Commissioner 
Carroll Nofsinger 


Replace Commissioner Harry Christan with Frank P 


Chipp, Jr. 


Executive Director: Walter C. Mason 


Executive Director: Oliver C. Winston 


Add: GREENFIELD HOUSING AUTHORITY (1946) 
Executive Director: Howard B. Roche, Town Hall An 
nex, Greenfield, Massachusetts. Phone: 5049 
Commissioners: Eugene L. Bond, Chairman; John B 
Touher, Secretary-Treasurer; James A. Britton; John J. 
Gilmore, Jr.; Andrew F. Wait. Staff: 1. Housing Pro- 
gram: Vet (1) 50; City Vet (1) 4 completed, 12 un 
der construction 


Add: ALBERT LEA, HOUSING AND REDEVELOP 
MENT AUTHORITY OF (1947). Chairman: John 
W. Baillie, City Hall, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 
Commissioners: John W. Baillie, Chairman; Reid A 


Edwards, Vice-Chairman; Paul C. Belknap, Clerk; 
William P. Sturtz; Patrick J. Nee 
Replace Commissioners Robert H. Cory and Frank 


Growney with George F. Axt and Norbert H. Brown. 
Staff: 1. Housing Program: 70 units 


Charles A. Farley, Chairman; Frederick 
Clifton, Vice-Chairman; Aloysius Frandano; Nicholas 
Jocangelo; Robert J. Owen 


Commissioners: 


Address: William Robeson Village, Van Dyke and Som- 
erset Streets, New Brunswick, New Phone: 
2.9774 


Jersey. 


Commussioners: Francis R. MacLeay, Chairman; Robert 
G. Fanelli; Mrs. Carolyn A. Schoen; The Reverend Dr. 
Huston Crutchfield; Joseph T. McNamara 


Executive Director: James England. Chairman: Thomas 


F. Farrell 


Carl Drews, Chairman 


Executive Director: Louis P. Kurtis, 11 William Street, 
White Plains, New York; replace Commissioner 
Thomas F, Croake with F. Richard Wolff 


Address: 421 Prospect Road, Ashtabula, Ohio 


Executive Director: B. H. Marshall, Jr. 


Housing Program: WP (1) 300; WT (2) 320 


Address: 820 Piddy Street, Medford, Oregon 


Add: TOLEDO HOUSING BOARD (1947). Executive 
Secretary: Felix Gentile, 214 Bell Building, Madison 
Avenue at Erie Street, Toledo, Ohio. Phone: Ad. 5296. 
Commissioners: Clarence M. Condon, Chairman; 
Harold S. Myers, Vice-Chairman; Aaron L. Kelsey; 
Charles E. Kuhlman; David A. Spitznaugle; Harold 
E. Sturdevant; J. B. Simmons, Jr.; Thomas S. Quinn; 
L. L. Speidell. Staff: 2 


Address: 1200 South 16th Street, Salem, Oregon 











JAMES O. WING, 

manager of the Dallas Authority's 350-unit 
Washington Place project, died on September 
2. He had been long with the 
Dallas housing program, as well as with a 
number of other civic enterprises. He was at 
one time on the staff of the local Community 
Chest, the United States Public Health Service, 
and the American Youth Commission. Also, 
he helped develop a program of neighborhood 
councils—a program sponsored jointly by the 
Dallas Rotary Club and the Council of Social 
Agencies 


associated 


birth, He 
California, the 


Mr. Wing was a Californian by 
studied at the 
Bibl 


ot Oregon 


University of 


Fugene University, and the University 





LANGDON W. POST, 

Director of the former Region VI office of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority, ha 
gone into private business as the head of a 


pretabricated housing company 


Cc. H. ANNALA 


has been appointed the Executive Director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of South 
Bend, Indiana. He left with the 
Public Heusing Administration to take his new 
post. He had been general manager of PHA's 
huge Willow Run war housing project near 
Detroit following his return from a year and 
a half of UNRRA service in Austria from 
1944 to 1946. Prior to that time, he had been 
FPHA's Region VIII office as an 
housing manager 


PHILIP M. HAUSER 
has left the United States Department of Com 
merce 


service 


with area 


to become a professor of sociology at 
the University of Chicago. In this capacity he 
will direct a “Chicago Community Inventory” 

a study of the reactions of Chicago citizens 
to a variety of local conditions, such as hous 
ing, racial relations, transportation, et 

Dr. Hauser’s Department of Commerce con 
nections had been as Director of the Office of 
Program Planning and Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of the Census 


GUY LARCOM, JR. 
has been appointed director of the 
Cleveland—a 
agency concerning itself with the qualifications 
of candidates for public office, the 
that are a part of political 
with methods of assuring efficient government 
Mr. Larcom was formerly in the office of 
the Regional Representative of the National 
Housing Agency in Boston and with the 
Federal Public Housing Authority in Detroit. 
During the war he served in the United States 
Nav 


ROLAND R. RANDALL, 

former Chairman of The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority, has been named the real estate 
consultant to the Provident Mutual Life In 
surance Company—the first Pennsylvania in 
surance company to take action toward con 
struction of large-scale housing under recent 
amendments to the state's insurance laws. 


Citizens 
League of “good government’ 
“pssues 


campaigns, and 


LLOYD RODWIN 
has been appointed Assistant Professor of Land 
Economics in the Department of City and 
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Page Agency 


73 County and Municipal Agen- 
cies—Pennsylvania 


Changes and Additions 


Add: LAWRENCE, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE 
COUNTY OF (1947). Executive Director: Mrs. An- 


toinette L. Rose, 801 Pershing Street, Ellwood City, 
Pennsylvania. Mailing Address: P. O. Box 231, Ell- 
wood City, Pennsylvania. Phone: 1794. 

Commissioners: Paxton R. Fike, Chairman; Joseph B. 


Leyde, Vice-Chairman; U. Arthur Leivo; Kenneth 
FE. Fox; Ralph J. Herge. Staff: 5. Housing Program: 
WP (1) 100 


73 Philadelphia Housing Author 
ity, The—Pennsylvania 


9 Galveston, The Housing Au H. W 
thority of the City of—Texas 


81 Pelly, Housing Authority of the 
City of—Texas 


85 Sunnyside, Housing Authority 
of—Washington 


89 Committee on the Hygiene of Address: 


Executive 


Executive 


Executive 


Director: Walter E. Alessandroni 


Darst, Chairman 


Director: Mrs. Sadie Kimball 


Director: Charles Simenstad 


321 Congress Avenue, New Haven 11, Con 


Housing, American Public necticut. Phone: 5-5866 


Health Association 


95 Mississippi Housing Association 


178 Canton—FPHA Don Mellett 
Homesteads 


194 Pittsburgh—LHA Addison Ter 
race 

194 Pittsburgh—LHA Allegheny 
Dwellings 


195 Pittsburgh—LHA Bedford 
Dwellings 


195 Pittsburgh—LHA Broadhead 
Manor 


Jack A. Corbett, President; R. G. Dacey, Secretary-Treas- 
urer 


Now under management of Canton Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Authority—change FPHA to LHA 

Manager: Henry R. Smith 

Manager: J. Warren Matson 


Manager: Helen Mistrik 


Manager: Robert S. Haas 


205 Houston—LHA Irvinton Courts Manager: Mrs. Sada Ricker 


208 Ogden—FPHA Grand View 


Acres May 
Quincy 


210 Hampton—FPHA Langley 
View Homes 


210-11 Newport News—FPHA 
Aberdeen Gardens 


211 Phoebus—FPHA College Court 


Regional Planning at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. In addition, he will 
continue to teach a housing seminar there. 


HUGH R. POMEROY, 

NAHO’s former Executive Director and now 
Director of the Department of Planning for 
Westchester County, New York, has given 
leadership to a number of “extra-curricular” 
housing and planning activities during the 
past month or so. 

He was the chairman of a conference on 
community planning in July, sponsored by the 
Russell Sage Foundation and conducted at 
Columbia University. Participating in the con 
ference were such persons as Lewis Mumford, 
Talbot Hamlin, Albert Mayer, Jay Rumney, 
and Dr. Edwin S. Burdell. This fall Mr. 
Pomeroy will teach a course in housing and 
planning administration at Columbia. 

Also, during September, Mr. Pomeroy will 
lecture at the Municipal Training Institute of 
New York State, taking part in the program 
for training planning and zoning officials, 
building inspectors, ete. 

One of the fall issues of Survey Graphic will 
carry an article by Mr. Pomeroy under the 
title “A Challenge to New York City.” He 
will discuss the redevelopment of the blighted 
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Sold to Occupants’ Mutual Ownership Association on 
1, 1947. Manager: Read W. Cannon, 3796 


Avenue, Ogden, Utah 


Manager: Alan C. Ebert 


Project sold to tenants 


Manager: Alan C. Ebert 


areas bordering on the UN capitol in New 
York and point out the challenging possi- 
bilities of doing the job with imagination and 
foresight. 


WALTER E. WASHINGTON, 

manager of some 1100 units of war and low- 
rent housing in Washington, D. C., was honored 
recently by his tenants at a “‘surprise” party. 


On September 2 the tenants gathered in the 


community building of one of Mr. Washing 
ton’s projects tor a dinner prepared by some 
of the women tenants. Present in honor of 
the occasion were the National Capital Hous 
ing Authority's Executive Officer, John Ihlder; 
his Deputy, Bernard Loshbough; and a num 
ber of other staff persons and District housing 
officials—including NPHC’s Lee Johnson. 


PAUL J. MAHOLCHIC, 

formerly of PHA’s Region II office, is now 
afhliated with Visual-Sound Aids in_ Jersey 
City, New Jersey. The firm is an official 
agency of RCA Victor Products, its purpose 
being to assist schools, churches, industries. 
commercial firms, and all such groups in the 
use of sound or silent films or other audio 
visual aids in educational, recreational, or ad 
vertising campaigns. 








Window Shades 
NOW AVAILABLE 


for 
Housing Projects 


BERLAN WINDOW SHADE 
COMPANY, INC. 
1206 McDonald Avenue 
Department H-1 
Brooklyn 30, New York 
YOUR INQUIRY IS INVITED 
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introduction of new techniques of 
mass production. Many years will 
elapse, however, before industrializa 
tion in Latin America permits a wide 
spread use of prefabrication methods. 
However, steps in this direction have 
begun. Wages must be increased to 
widen the market of consumers who 
are in a financial position to purchase 
or rent new dwellings and the public 
for whom the new housing is being 
designed must be educated to the use 
of the structures. Further, the public 
should be encouraged to participate 
more fully in both the programming 
and the maintenance of such housing. 
Much can be done through the initia 
tive of the cooperatives and the labor 
organizations. 

A great portion of the responsibility 
for reconstruction of the outmoded 
housing in the cities of the Americas 
—both North and South—lies with the 
technicians and officials in the field 
of urban development, who are in a 
position to assist both in coordinating 
similar endeavors in various parts of 
the hemisphere and in conveying to 
the public the possibilities that today 
exist for creating urban communities 
worthy of our times. 


INCOME CHECK— 
(Continued from page 272) 


sistant manager does the computation 
and the manager checks and approves 
every case. The manager also _per- 
sonally contacts the tenant when he 
comes in to sign his lease, explaining 
to the tenant any change in his rent. 
When a tenant is working, his in 
come is verified by his employer, who 
fills out and signs the form letter fur 
nished by the office of the housing 
project. Checks covering pensions, al 
lotments, disability, welfare, old age 
assistance, etc., are brought to the office 
and shown to the person who is re 
sponsible for the reverification. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A30, TOWN MANAGER—WINDSOR, 
CONNECTICUT 

A committee of three is now soliciting ap 
plications for the newly created position of 
town manager. Appointment will be made by 
town council to be elected October 6. A sub- 
urb of Hartford, Windsor is chiefly a resi 
dential community with a population of 12, 
000. It is the center of the shadegrown to 
bacco industry and, at the present time, two 
factories are being built there. 

Applicants should outline qualifications and 
experience and should also state salary de 
sired. No salary can be fixed for the position 
until the new council is elected. Address ap- 
plications to the Chairman, Carlan H. Goslee, 
Lock Box 83, Windsor, Connecticut. 


A31, SOCIAL CASEWORKER—MID- 
WEST 

Children’s aid society needs a senior case- 
worker. Salary—$2800 to $3600. 


A32, CASE SUPERVISOR—MIDWEST 

Local chapter of national private welfare 
agency has an opening for a case supervisor. 
Salary—$2400 to $3300. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W440, Male, 35 years—HOUSING MAN.- 
AGEMENT, PUBLIC WELFARE 

Three and one-half years with FPHA—first 
in a direct management position, later in 
budget and statistical work in a regional of- 
fice, and finally as housing management ad- 
viser; three years with local housing authority 
as supervisor of community relations; six 
months assistant field director with Red Cross; 
ten years administrative officer in college. 
Education—B.A. psychology and _ sociology; 
graduate work in social service administration 
and public administration. 


W41, Male, 30 yeaars—HOUSING MAN- 
AGEMENT, ADMINISTRATION 

Two years in army, including one year 
overseas; year as FPHA management aide; two 
and one-half years miscellaneous business ex- 
perience. Education—B.S. business adminis- 
tration; master’s degree in government ad- 
ministration. 


W42, Male, 34 years—HOUSING RE- 
SEARCH, ADMINISTRATION 

Four years with NHA as economist in re- 
gional office; year in navy with assignment 
in guidance and testing; year as director of 
community planning with state planning 
agency; year with FSA as economist; six years 
university teaching and research simultaneous 
with graduate work. Education—A.B. history, 
psychology; A.M. government, history: now 
completing requirements for Ph.D, in sociol- 
ORV 


W43, Male, 33 years—HOUSING AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Year and one-half area expediter with 
NHA; three and one-half years in army as 
intelligence officer; two years with Division 
of Defense Housing Coordination in homes 
registration service; three years with national 
public administration agencies. Education— 
B.A. history and government; M.A. public 
ad ministration. 


September, 1947 


W44, Male, 33 years—COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION AND PLANNING; 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Three years overseas with UNRRA in 
Egypt, Jugoslavia, Palestine, Italy, France, 
Switzerland, and Czechoslovakia; three years 
with USHA and FPHA—first in community 
relations and editorial work in central office 
and finally as regional project services ad 
viser; two and one-half years community 
relations superviser with WPA. Education 
A.B. political science; graduate work in social 
work and public relations 


W445, Male, 38 years—HOUSING MAN- 
AGEMENT; BUDGET, TAX AN- 
ALYST 

Two years with FPHA, most recently as 
housing management analyst and, prior to 
military service, as tax analyst; three years in 
army, including one year overseas, in civil 
engineering assignment; miscellaneous experi 
ence in government and private real estate 
Education—B.S.A. economics; additional work 
in civil engineering, finance, 
agement. 


Statistics, Man 


W446, Male, 35 years—HOUSING MAN- 
AGEMENT, ADMINISTRATION 

Past five years with PHA as housing man 
ager, at present with responsibility for over 
1500 units; two and one-half years district 
agent with insurance company; four years 
accounting experience. Education—B.Sc. econ 
omics. 


W47, Male, 44 years—HOUSING AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Five years with FPHA regional office in 
housing administration and management; 
twelve years in merchandising and store man 
agement and operation. Education—A.B. 
economics; M.B.A. merchandising. 


W48, Male, 39 years—HOUSING AD.- 
MINISTRATION, RESEARCH 

Past year research and promotion on build 
ing law modernization with federal agency; 
two years overseas with UNRRA; ten years 
executive with private housing agency. Wide 
experience lecturing, writing, community or 
ganization. Education—B.S 


NEW TOWNS— 

(Continued from page 261) 
insurance companies, and limited divi 
dend corporations. 

Moreover, a number of reasons could 
be listed to indicate a probable Ameri 
can rejection at this time of new towns. 
We don’t have compulsory powers 
over industrial location; we have no 
such background of town and country 
planning ideas or new town philoso 
phy; our physical size and resources 
are so vast that we are not as aware 
of an overriding necessity to make the 
best possible use of every inch of land. 
Basic also is that we were not bombed 
in the war and don’t have any blitzed 
areas in our memory or around the 
corner to make us plan-conscious. Fur- 
ther, the whole project seems to give 


off too much of a public enterprise 
flavor and would appear to involve too 
much public control over land use and 
industry to be en rapport with present 
American psychology. Finally, under 
our pressure-group system, it is much 
easier to administer a restricted pro 
gram of urban redevelopment offering 
immediate benefits (that is, bailing out 
slum owners at the inflated valuation 
given their properties) than a long 
range one providing for a more efh 
cient industry and happier and health 
ier workers. 

Nevertheless, we can learn a lot from 
the British pioneering in this work, 
particularly in the fields of local and 
metropolitan planning, local govern 
ment organization, and land acquisi 
tion and policy. As Coleman Wood 
bury has pointed out, the British are 
well ahead of us in these fields but 
not ahead of the need for action. In 
the past we have belatedly followed 
the British example (after a 10, 20, or 
30 year lag) in many social welfare 
matters, ranging from social security 
and unemployment insurance to public 
housing. It is not impossible that two 
decades from now we might, influenced 
by a successful British example, estab 
lish our own new cities or satellite 
towns—which, however, would proba 
bly vary considerably from the British 
pattern. It is to be hoped that a 
catastrophe in the shape of a bombing, 
depression, or volcano will not be 
needed to prod us in that direction. 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active ae le 
Individual Associate ....... 5 
Individual — Junior Active 
(for those with annual in 
comes under $2409) 5 
Sustaining ss 


and upward in multiples 
of $25, at the option of 
the member. 


Agency—dues are based on the 
number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 
minimum. 
Complete details available 
on request. 
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REASONS WHY... 


Ss 


—Exterminates roaches and other ARFAX is economical to use. A little 
cold blooded pests effectively. goes a long way. When a thorough 
ARFAX treatment has been com- 
pleted, routine check-dusting is all 
that’s necessary for pest control. 


—No experience necessary and no 
expensive equipment needed. In- 
sect control can be secured through 
tenant-cooperative plan or by pro- 


ae : Solve your roach problem the safe, 
ject’s maintenance crew. 


easy, ARFAX way. A short demon- 

é —Arfax is non-poisonous tohumans  Stration will convince you, or pur- 

io or pets. Piperonyl Cyclohexenone is _ chase price refunded. Mail the coupon 
its active killing ingredient. below for sample order. 


f==---MAIL COUPON TODAY!=-"-"=>5 


ARFAX Div., Fairfield Laboratories, Inc. eee THI S I S ALL 
Plainfield, N. J.—Please ship: 


...1-Ibcans ARFAX @ $13.50 per doz. YOU NEED... 
.. .5-lb cans ARFAX @ $5.00 
..25-lb drums ARFAX @ $23.75 


..ARFAX Dust Guns @ $1.50 each 
Net 30 days—F.O.B. Destination. Freight 


allowances to Miss. on Western Shipments. 
C€) Send Bill () Confirmation will follow 
Your Name =F 
Company or Agency 


_ State INSECT KILLER 


il lta Sik es ince ih ‘olla. is Sein ln Gea Ween in cite i eel 
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